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Make Your Car 
Two Cars in One! 


The Ruckstell Axle 

Power is revolutionizing the 
performance of light cars and 
trucks. Simply move the 
lever and you go through 
the muddiest roads; climb 


(= } stubborn hills on high 
gear; negotiate congest- 

om edtraffic. For trucks 
it insures “getting 

wr there” and back 
quicker, with 

Speed practically 
Move the double load 
lever again capacity. 









and you have a Increases 
speedy car or \w power 
truck for city driv- 55To 









ing or delivery or 
level country highway 
driving. Thousands of 
farmers everywhere say 


the Ruckstell Axle saves half ye 
time In getting to town and 

back home. Noiselessin operation. < 
The sensation of the motor world. 



















STRATION, or write nearest office for 

Free Booklet. Address Desk 53-A 

Ruckstell Sales and Mfg. Co. 

New York City Kansas City, Mo. 
San Franciseo, Calif, 





This coupon good for Free Dem- H 
onstration of the Ruckstell Axle at : 
' 


’ 
’ 
i] 
H 
*,nearest Dealer, or for Free Book- 


let giving full particulars, 58-A 
} PN, eivckivnesvecoonveuentenesdacnsassebeas i 
| ! 
| DD sia chsinenentaesicsidveeseente ene 
| Make of car or truck................. | 
—r i 

















Clip the coupon—take it to your WA 
nearest dealer for FREE DEMON- 
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( HIRSHBERG PAINT CO.’S 


STAG v= STAIN 


STAINS aad VARNISHES 
in one application 








for floors, 
stairways, etc, 





Dries hard 
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| Cotton Condition 65.6 


























letters 


insure a 
| the 


vith a total of $17, 
: 
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of a paid advertisement, no one can 
object to our calling attention to a 
message as vital as this. Starting 

John R. Hutcheson 


His 


through college. 


worked his way 
message to other farm boys and farm 
girls is on page 9. 


HOW BEES ADD TO A good honey 


flow seems to 
flow if we take 
like Mr. 


THE INCOME 
money 
beekeepers 


ror rd 


word of 


| Crews, Mr. McGuire, Mr. Brown, Mr 
McKinna, and Mr. Royal. Many good 

were received and we regret 
that we couldn’t print all of them. 


| 


“THANK GOD— 
BELLY FULL” 
the 
used to 
on the plantation, 
to eat this was their 


Page 8. 


In the happy days 
“betore the war,” 
mammy, Mum Moll, 
care of the pickaninnies 
and when they went 
simple grace that 


old colored 
take 


- e 

i ee first government report on con- hs 126 uf, teteeeees Ww 

“8 ave D sececcedse oF 
dition of the cotton crop of 1924 ee 

| 1 condition of 65.6 on May 25, United States ...... 65.6 71 
as ( pal \ 8] tl S | ry . 
edna ed w ah 71.0 for th Pt date [The crop reporting board on June 2 
AS iia Georgii " th a cone on esti- also released revised statement of acre- 
mate of 68, Alabama 70, and Florida 77 coe , 

re a 1 ° t] ifr ¢ ] inted | ri creage p Ked, 
st slightly ( the average for th ' 
| Stand slightly above the average for the ong yield per acre. The revised figures 
| Cotton Belt as a whole. The cotton _ | ; 
States lying farthest north seem to have “see Acres Yield 
uffered most severely from the cold, ed picked per 
late spring. Following is the report is- State 3 wan 
ued on June 2, showing the condition Virsit . 4 ) 

° ‘s os \ ( Jf “4 
of cotton as of May 25. In the second gourd ¢ ‘ ; 7 
coluinn the condition report for May 25, Georgia 2 
1923, is given for comparison :— Florida 47 

Alal i { i 

Cotton « on May Miss ppi ? 1 

| 1924 Louisiana ¢ 12 

Virs a 62 7 147 

Nor ( t 71 77 026, 98 

South ¢ 1 68 64 ssee 7 92 

G i 68 ti ri 171 

Fl la 77 #7 L “ 7 98 

Alabama 70 7 t 5 285 

Mi sip] 69 vi n nia ) 

Louisiana 70 ti " 27 ) 292 

Texas 66 77 “x 6 230 

Arkansa 58 66 s > (KK 0 153 

Ten S4 7( _ — mien 
Mis 52 S4 United States ex 
Okl na 58 63 cluding I er Cal 

Cal ‘ 1 nia . 38,709,000 37,130,000 130.6 

m2 The Managing —," 
WHAT IS YOUR CHANCE Here’s want. This is one of the most inter- 
FOR SUCCESS? amessage esting stories of “Old Times in tl 
for young people. While it is a part South” that we have had. Page 15. 


Now Caro- 
lina far m- 
shipping chickens 
fort County 
to have stepved out ahead this 
If you'll turn to page 7 you can see 
how it was done. 


CARLOT SHIPMENTS 

OF POULTRY 
ers have gone to 
cooperatively. Beau seems 
time. 


MORE ACRES PER How many acres 
FARM FAMILY can you put to 
work and keep at work all the time? 


How good a living you make for your 


family is pretty closely tied up with 
your ability to keep more than the 
average number of acres at work for 
you. Page 4. 
SUMMER CARE Now think this 
OF HOGS one over—a man 
pays for what he needs whether he 
get it or not. Mr. Shay says a man 
needed a farrowing house and didn’t 












































over night | she had taught them. However, be- have it. As a result he lost a litter of 
| fore the war was over, even the “Big pigs. He paid for the farrowing pen 
Made in House” came to know privation and and still didn’t have it. Page 6. 
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FRICK 


Slab-Burning 
Return Flue Boiler 
and Engine 


Has many points of merit which 
naturally appeal to sawmill op- 


erators. It is easily fired with 
long slabs, mill offalls and other 
cheap fuel, requiring little or no 
preparation. 


Made for 48 and 60 Brake H.P. 


FRICK machinery is giving 
better service day by day in 
everyway. 

Also manufacturers of Gas Trac- 
tors, Threshers, Steam Traction 
and Portable Engines and Saw 
Mills in sizes to suit every re- 
quirement. 


Ask for our Catalog and 


FRICK, COMPANY 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 















































| Moblie Importing & Trading Co., Mobile, Ala. 
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Cl | 
emson College | 
EXAMINATIONS | 
| 
| Competitive examinations to fill va 
} cant scholarships in forty-two cour 
| ties will be held on Friday, July 
1924, beginning at 9 a. m., under 
supervision of the County Superi 
tendents of Education. 

Four-year scholarships—Open to stu- 
dents desiring ‘to pursue four-year 
college courses in Agriculture. Win- 
ners of ‘these scholarships must meet 
fully the requirements for entrance 
into the Freshman Class. 

Two-year scholarships—Open to stu- 
dents de siring to pursue the Two-y ar 
course Agriculture. Common school 
oiueation sufficient 

Each scholarship is worth $106 a 
session and free tuition of $40.(0 

Membership in the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps—R. O. T. C.—is also 
equivalent in money to a scholarship 
during the last two years im college 

For catalogue, ay ication blanks 
and other informati write to | 

| 

THE REGISTRAR, 

CLEMSON COLLEGE, S. C. } 

= a = 
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MITCO MOLASSES 

MITCO” 

Guaranteed pure, imported Cuban a“ 
lasses. Unexcelled for stock feed ‘an 

boll. weevil mixtures. We can save you 

money on your next purchase. Write 


for prices in barrel or carload lots. 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


I.—Keep Tobacco Beds Working 


LL I 


tobacco plants and 


lant all other growth on the 
should be 








tobacco bed killed as soon as tobacco 

planting is finished. To leave the plants in tl 
bed be an invitation to diseases and insects that 
pre n bacco Celery plants may be started in thi 
t » beds no or cabbage f the fall crop may 
be rted i une 

means, let's make use of the tobacco bed and 
pr t it from being a breeding place for d 
ins , and weeds. If covered now with leaves m 
the ods, brush and leaves, or even pine straw, so 
thickly that weeds will not grow, the same bed may b 
used next winter for growing next year’s tobacco 
pla 

I].—Fruit Trees Need Attention Nov 

RUIT trees and vines that were set out last winter 

a year earlier will soon form their shape habit 

r life. Much can be done now in the way of rub- 

bit d pruning to get rid of crowded and rfering 

gt 1 and to start the tree or vine in the way it 

should go. Let’s go over every plant for insects and 
di s, too. 

Let no weeds grow in the orchard or vineyard whi 
the trees are growing. If the plants are not growing 
to suit you, a pound of nitrate of soda for each year 
the re old up to eight or ten years, and clean culti- 
vat will overcome this. 

IlI.—Spray Melons as Well as Fruit 

ELON diseases have become so prevalent in 


many of the commercial melon areas that spray- 
1g 


ing has become as necessary as the-spraying of 


orchards. Many who grow melons just for local sale 
or liome use complain that the seed are poor or “run 
out” and that melons do not grow now as they did in 
the past. The real cause of these failures is not poor 


seed nor is it poor land or poor cultural treatment. 
The 
To keep melons free from disease, spraying must 
begin early and be continued through the growing 
season. Melon vines that are kept well covered with 
Sordeaux mixture remain practically free of anthrac- 


trouble is disease. 





nose through the season. 


IV.—Lightning Rods Pay 


NOTHER season of thunder storms is at hand 

and it is high time that we realize that the right 

kind of lightning rods properly installed prevent 
loss by lightning. 





There was a time 
when lightning rods 
put up by unscrupu- 
lous concerns and 
Without inspection 
by a competent in- 


Spector may have 
been more danger- 
dus than no rods at 


all. 


case 


Such is not the 
now. In the 
first place, the man- 


me Materialss.used and M 


ufacturers of rods 
have come to an 
agreement with the 
United States Bu- 
feau of Standards 
Whereby all light- 
Qing r xls are stand- 


andized and in- 
Spected. By stand- 
ardization, we 
Mean that all the 








tio! l ¢ ri I I re iren 
B iw of Standard 
In t ] fy r | 1 ' 
l € ( ( j r'¢ ca ( | 
«1 _ ] + } 
chicken |! 5 1 1 iT } € 
con i carry e 4 cv \ 1 prot 
nst on f yr rod na the 
spect Ot your rod ind thet i 
. ae } p a 
S turti nrotesc n to the p1 or 
1 1 
W the rht rods are put in p eo 
t] Idin he 1 t a 1K 1 \ 
II rel tl rodd is | pt I 1 
com 1 by being struck by t 
oO ened + 1) the erou ] ) f 
+] 
r ls or thev 1} / d 1 
but | he pro naj Tt | 
ot tur du to e that all rods a kep p 
nsta | 
> , 1 -] Sonata ti OS led on Sones 
Inest assured that properly instaile nins 
are a protectior that he dea oO p | 1 
4 . ' , 1 
ind that to dé instaliimn the mea 
buildings. livestocl ind even hu life St 
+] ‘ iT wat t hat 
gath d by re msurance compa yw tha 
1 +1 1 
h tiie irin Ss that occur re ¢ ised b , 
striking where there are no prote y lightning r¢ 


V.—To Make a Seedbed on Stubble 


roller 


and 


disked or half-lap disked, then no clay is | 
the surface te 
when the land is broken with 


ne spring 


1 1 


Land 


AND that is in a geod state of cultivation 
that was plowed last fall or winter, need 
plowed again when a fall-sowed crop is harves 


Of course, there are exceptions, 


e the disk, spike 
will make a better seedbed and with less 
in less time than is required to turn the land. 


» bake under the hot sun, as 


a turnplow. 


not 


but 


yrought 


be 
ste 


and 


as 
t . 1 _ S wenté Lee . 
tooth harrow, and cuiltipacker or 
labor 
If 
to 


is often done 


Disking can begin before the ground is dry enough 


to use the turning-plow and can 
half 


be done in at 


the time required for plowing. 


cut from four to six inches deep and unless there 


unusually high and heavy stubble, will make a 
seedbed in less time. 


There are, of course, some 


face soil conditions that may require turning the 
but they are not of frequent occurrence, and it i 
that we take advantage of the good work that we can 


get from the labor-saving and time-saving disk. 


So let’s not 
the devil’s workshop. 
diseases infest it. If we have land which in our opinion 
“needs a rest,” we may rest assured that it needs 


let le loaf. Idle 


weeds, 


stubble land 
Rains rob it; 


our 


{ 


land 


insects, and 


{ 


least 
A sharp disk will 


al 


t 
sur- 
land, 
vell 


is 


1 
t 


) 


be built up, and not by any “lying out” or “rest cure” 


2. Wess ; 
S ee” & § ‘oe 


VI.—W 


sur} 
{ 

eno 

be 

5 

( 

Ve 

enti 

Cor 

Sud 
A 

Swe 

I | 


N 


ve getable s to which 


SOW 


den pests that have accumulated in our truck patches 
and gardens and have become serious with many of us 
Beans Cucumber Par p 
Beet Collard ‘ 
Cabbage replant 
Carrot Endive 
Celery Lettuce 
Chard Okra 
Corn Onion (for sets) 
VIIL—A Few Reminders 
ICK up and burn all fallen nuts under pecan trees, 
as these nuts contain the larvae of the shuckworm 
moth, a pést that caused much shedding of nuts 


ext 


ed 





thods of installa- _ 


A PRETTY FIELD OF GRANVILLE TOBACCO 


ire Oe ee ee : " eine 


Part of a crop of 42 acres grown by F. W. Hancock, Jr., on Pineview Farm. 


—Cuurtesy G 








Obear Sons 





hat to Plant on 


Stubble Land 


on 1 


1 e our land can be 
t t} ) 
\ mat 
ite l ( 
L ( 
thes: \" eu . su 
! 10 | te { « \ rk 
17 7 1 
up Of Ne land ¢ that we rar< 
ummer legumes ere i li 
on tubb] ad mn cn eC Ca ) 
eran S 
Pp n 
roup l memp ol € l la 
reed :— 
M r Mil t 
re M 
Iv 1 
group will cover a variety of us 
ito Rutab L B reat 
» ( re Popeorn Melons 
Pump! 
comes a group of home garden and truck 
1 the best stubble land may well b 
in order that we may avoid tl 





ar. A 


last ye 
generation will be 
found in the pecan 
hulls or shucks in 
the fall. 

* ~ + 


L 


ook f or 


pear and apple limbs. 
Prune these out and 





ie truck and gar- 


second 


the 
blighted tips of the 


burn them, cutting 
at least a foot be- 
low the _ diseased 
part. The pruning 


shears 
disinfected 


should 


be 
after 


each cut by wiping 


on a cloth 


moisten- 


ed with a bichlorick 
of mercury solution. 
* * * 


Control the 
worm by spraying 
with: 1 “Pound ar- 
senate of kead in 50 
gallons -ofewater. 


web- 
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Farm Home Conveniences in the South 
and Elsewhere 


OW do our Southern farm families compare 

with farm families of other sections of the 

country in the enjoyment of home conveniences ? 
A partial answer to this question is found in a com- 
pilation made by the Bureau of Census in 1920, show- 
ing the number of telephones, systems, and 
lighting systems per 1,000 farm homes. Here are the 
figures for each of the different sections of the coun- 
try, and all of the Southern states :— 


——Per 1,000 Farms——— 
Gas and Elec- 


water 


Tele- Water- tric Light 

phones works Systems 
New England States.......... 514 479 153 
Middle Atlantic (New York, New 

Jersey, Pennsylvania) .......... 445 233 141 
East North Central 626 124 105 
West North Central axes 695 bi) # 
South Atlantic (Delaware, south 

Oy OS ere 142 $3 # 
East South Central (Kentucky, 

Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi) 187 15 21 
West South Central (Arkansas, 

Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas) 274 49 19 
CE, ive ca Veskbe vies eekstoense 256 108 103 
Pacific : 387 418 193 

Average for United “States. 387 100 70 
EE. cc niga aevataveen ates eas 227 & 1] 
NN ns seh avneedees istieae 63 16 1] 
NE, 155 f0'ck bd v94'b0 0042.9 5040.000% 373 35 37 
Texas .... in keweeas bene 322 ~ 19 
Virginia ee 180 51 2 
North Carolina 122 16 2 
South Carolina ..... ceacal 57 18 27 
SES ee eee 6 18 19 
ET Sc cae ac A.ce aden sees eae 84 62 38 
> eee 270 19 22 
EE, ciccveteteteesessvees 225 19 18 
NT Su ecb daa oa6- nS 6a 6Kes 4 150 12 33 
IND Os. o acacs's 464400 ¥s40500' 104 11 11 

ED cc ceechesvacascevcerces 178 25.4 23 

These figures show that in South Carolina, Georgia, 


Florida, and Louisiana, many farmers do without tele- 
phones. On the other hand, the Oklahoma or the 
Texas farm home is quite apt to have this convenience. 
A large per cent of the farmers of Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and Louisiana either believe that the 
women folks need the exercise of carrying water or 
confess to a pitiful degree of poverty. There are 
waterworks systems that may be purchased and in- 
stalled for a very small amount, and farmers who sub- 
“mit their wives and daughters to this drudgery cannot 
excuse themselves with a plea of poverty. Texas, 
Florida, Virginia, and Oklahoma farm homes, while 
ranking much below the average farm home in the 
United States in waterworks per 1,000 homes, are far 
ahead of other Southern states on this score. Electric 
and gas lighting systems are taking the place of the 
kerosene lamp in many of the farm homes of Virginia, 
‘Alabama, Florida, and Oklahoma, while in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Texas, relatively 
few farm homes are equipped wtih this convenience. 


Lack of prosperity is partly responsible for the fact 
that Southern farm homes have fewer of the conven- 





iences that make life enjoyable, but is it entirely re- 
sponsible for this condition? Is it not due at least in 
part to a lack of appreciation on the part of farmers 
of their duty to the farm family? The Southern 
farmer has the reputation of being a liberal spender, 
and, without figures which point in the other direction, 
we would be inclined to the belief that in proportion to 
his income, the Southern farmer has as many home 
conveniences as the farmers’ of any other section. But 
when we compare (1) the income per 1,000 inhabitants, 
and (2) telephones, waterworks systems, and lighting 
plants per 1,000 homes, we cannot help but feel that 
even in proportion to his income, the Southern farmer 
is not keeping pace with the farmers of other sections 
in buying home conveniences. Here are figures, show- 
ing the number of dollars of income represented by one 
telephone, one waterworks system and one lighting 
plant. They show that farmers in most Southern 
states have to acquire a greater income than the aver- 
age farmer of the United States before one of these 
conveniences is installed :— 


Number of Dollars Income to One 
Waterworks Lighting 


Telephone System Plant 
errr rr Te $ 900 $ 3,400 $ 4,900 
Oklahoma 1,100 12,100 11,500 
, -oneestsacTisicscvevaxes 1,200 4,400 20,600 
SE SET OCT Tee 1,000 29,400 21,400 
Louisiana 2,900 11,500 16,800 
South Carolina .....cccccoses 5,400 17,000 11,400 
Merth Carabina ..c.ccccsccves 2,100 16,400 9,000 
Georgia 2,500 13,700 13,000 
Tennessee 800 10,000 10,600 
Alabama 1,200 15,100 5,500 
ee GPOCTELL CITT TL ETE 2,000 19,600 19,600 
Kentucky 700 10,600 9,100 
Virginia 1,000 3,800 4,600 
Florida 2,000 2,700 4,400 

According to these figures, only on Tennessee and 


Kentucky farms are there as many phones in propor- 
tion to farm wealth as in the rest of America. On 
Florida farms, considered, waterworks _are 
quite readily installed, while in Florida and Virginia 
farmers have invested liberally in telephones and light- 
ing plants. Both of these states take rank above the 


income 


average for the country as a whole in this con- 
nection. South Carolina and Louisiana farmers are 
not keeping pace with farmers of other states in the 
use of the telephone. Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina farmers seem to be begging the ques- 
tion, when the wife asks about the installation of 
waterworks, while Texas, Arkansas and Mississippi 


there is deplorable dearth of gas and electric lighting 
systems in farm homes. In fact, taking the situation 
as a whole, it does not seem that our farmers are doing 
what they might to add to the enjoyment of farm life. 
Of course, when one has trouble in finding money for 
the necessities of life, the purchase of the conveniences 
must be delayed. But nowadays many farm home 
conveniences may be installed at a very low cost. It 
should also be kept in mind that some times the things 
that we consider luxuries or conveniences take on an 
importance that is generally accordea only necessities. 
One of the big problems of the day is that involved 
in making farm life more enjoyable. Home conven- 
iences are, therefore, necessities in the sense that they 
are necessary to the enjoyment of life, no matter 
whether it be country or town life. 


More Acres Per Farm Family 


m ERE’S a man who 
said a friend the 


makes a living on sixteen 
other day in introduc- 
do you do it?” 
“Sometimes it 
with a sort 
I reckon we're doing pretty 
added. “We grow mostly truck 
market in town. We keep one 
for the milk and butter, and 
few Of course, we 


acres,’ 

ing to a 
was very naturally our 
ain’t much of a living,” 
of apologetic smile. 
well,” he hurriedly 
for which we have a 
horse for the work, a cow 
enough chickens to have a 
grow most all the feed.” 


neighbor. How 
first 
came the res 


Sut 


us 
question. 
SPpORS e 


to sell, 


We refer to this for the sake of comment, not criti- 
cism. Thousands of families throughout the South 
have depended upon the income from sixteen acres of 
land or less for a living. To make a living on a small 
acreage one must grow crops that produce a high value 

Most truck crops, where they can be sold at 
high-value-per-acre crops. Strawberries and 
fruits serve well where they can be made 

Eyen the orchard 
some sections. We 
most largely on poul- 


per acre. 
all, are 
other small 
to get to market in good condition. 
fruits are sufficiently reliable in 
know some small farms that rely 
try as the source of cash. 


But throughout the South cotton has been the high- 
value-per-acre crop that has kept the small farms in 
operation. Cotton has a high value, per acre just often 
enough to prove alluring and keep people running after 
it. Before the coming of the boll. weevil it always 
made an acceptable yield. Disappointments from low 
prices were overlooked in the optimistic hope for better 
luck next time. Nothing could drown the siren call of 
cotton and by reason of its lure Southern farm families 
were content to trust their chance for a living wage to 
the productive power of a very few acres. 
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Since the coming of the boll weevil the siren call, 
bolstered by better prices, persists, but it doesn’t ring 


out with the ‘same clear tones that it once did. An 
extra hazard has been introduced, making the risk 
greater than ever before. Cotton is no longer so cer- 


tain to make a crop. The greater uncertainty of the 
cotton crop makes it imperative for one depending on 
it for a living wage to protect himself (1) with feed 
crops, (2) with at least one other source of cash, 


Growing the feed crops requires more acreage. If 


for the other sources of cash one chooses crops having 


a lower productive power per acre than cotton, that 
too requires more acreage. If some class of livestock, 
such as milk cows or hogs, is selected to serve as the 


extra source of cash, still further acreage is required 
for pastures and feed production. 

Caution and good business judgment require that we 
insure ourselves some cash from cotton by grow- 
ing most of our feeds and that we reinforce our cot- 
ton-made income with money from at least one other 
the small farmer who cannot ex- 


real 


source. To do this, 

pand his acreage must choose other high-value-per-acre 
crops that can be sold to advantage. Those oper- 
ating larger farms can get the required acreage per 
farm family by keeping fewer families on the place, 


The thoughtful man can make the necessary readjust- 
ment so that each family can have the production of 
more acres. 


If You Want More Friendships, Try This 
Plan 


ARMERS do not live close together, nor see each 
other as frequently as they would naturally like 


to do. 
Because of this fact, the farmer should make a 
special effort, should put himself out, as it were, in 
order to develop friendships—for among the worth- 


while things of life, friendships count for much more 
than money. 

A generation ago hundreds of thousands of South- 
ern farmers had developed an almost unrivaled inti- 
macy of friendship and comradeship, based on having 
lived and marched and camped and fought together 


for four years as soldiers of the Confederacy. These 


Civil War veterans were almost like brothers. The 
briefer World War, while it developed the same spirit 
among many of our younger men, did not last long 
, 
i 


enough nor affect enough people, to produce anything 
like the result the Civil War did in this respect. 

The simple fact is therefore that if the 
farmer today is to enjoy the friendships needed for 
the greatest happiness, he must actively seek to develop 
these friendships. And we confess that we know no 
better way to develop farmer friendships than through 
the organization of clubs such as the we 
described as having been in operation for forty years 
in Bartow County, Georgia. A dozen farmers have 
simply come together and agreed to meet once a month 
(meeting at the homes of the members in rotation, 
probably alphabetical rotation), have dinner together 
and then arrange to buy and sell together so far as 
they wish. 

We 


Farmer subscriber has eleven 


Southern 


one rece ntly 


can’t help feeling that nearly every Progressive 
friends, neighbors, and 


kinsfolk who would gladly join with him in organizing 
such a club, and that such an organization would make 
progressive, 


them all happier, and more pros- 


perous. 


more 


Isn’t it worth trying? 





AS Sam Johnson says, it is a lot easier to sit down 
and write a postal card and be done with it, than 
it is to (1) hunt up letter-paper, envelopes, and stamps; 
then (2) write the letter; and then (3) address and seal 
and stamp the envelope. Consequently we hope many 
readers will adopt Sam’s idea and print up 500 or 1,000 
postal cards at the time. Or if. one doesn’t wish to pay 
for having postal cards printed, a small, neat rubber 
stamp showing the farmer’s name and address may be 


used. 
'ARMERS frequently do not realize 


crops or livestock products which give a low 
compared with the return obtainable from other 
of effort on the farm may often be profitably inc luded 


that certain 
return 
lines 


in the farm business. When crop labor, for examp! le, 
constitutes the major portion of farm work, there 1S 
generally a surplus of labor, during the winter. It 


may not be possible to employ this labor as profitably 
during slack periods as the labor spent on the major 
enterprises, but if it is not used at all, the total returns 
of the farm will be below the possible maximum. 
Farmers should wherever possible introduce crops 0 
livestock into their production plans which will pro 
vide remunerative employment for labor that would 
otherwise be wasted, 
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HE most important question before the people 

of this country is that of wise selection of just 

two men—the two Presidential nominees in the 
two great national conventions. Political platforms 
are important, but the character of the Presidential 
nominee. is more important than 
the platform. As Secretary of 
State Charles E. Hughes declared 
the other day :— 

“There are a thousand exi- 
gencies in the affai s of this 
great nation which cannot be 
foreseen or attempted to be 
controlled by any platform. 
The sagacity, steadiness of 
character, firmness, and sound 
judgment of the chief execu- 

tive must be the security of the nation in many a 
trying emergency. 
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While this paper goes to press before the National 
Republican Convention ends its labors, it is now un- 
questionable that Calvin Coolidge, dry conservative, 
will be the nominee at Cleveland. The Democratic 
Convention in New York week after next will be a 
battle royal between Wm. G. McAdoo, dry progressive, 
and Al Smith, wet conservative, with a strong possi 
bility that some compromise “dark house” will win 
out. The so-called radical or moderately radical forces 
of America will probably have a Presidential candi- 
date in the person of Senator Robert M. La Follette. 


Coolidge and La Follette: A Contrast 


O MATTER who the Democratic nominee may 

be, he will be less conservative than Coolidge 

and less radical than La Follette. Consequently, 
the two extremes in the Presidential contest will 
probably be the silent Puritan from Massachusetts 
and the fighting Progressive from Wisconsin. 

Both Coolidge and LaFoliette have strong convic- 
tions and both men are sincere and honest. Senator 
La Follette profoundly believes that powerful corpor- 
ations, millionaires, and multi-millionaires are using 
the government of this country to get special privi- 
leges; that they have not only piled up enormous for- 
tunes at the expense of the masses but are constantly 
secking to further enrich themselves at the people's 
expense. The greatest duty before America, in his 
opinion, is that of stopping this tendency. Hence he 
is a foe of organized wealth, or a so-called “radical.” 

President Calvin Coolidge, on the other hand, be- 
lieves that for the greatest prosperity of the nation 
it is necessary to encourage and protect great “captains 
of industry,” the geniuses or master minds in manu- 
facturing, commerce, and transportation and to protect 
the great organizations of capital with which they 
carry out their majestic ambitions and wage indus- 
trial battles along their far-flung battle lines. It is 
Mr. Coolidge’s belief that while such men and such 
organizations develop much wealth for themselves, 
they also develop much for other people. Hence he is 
the friend of wealth or of the established order and 
hence a so-called “conservative.” 


Coolidge Stronger Than His Party 


OTH Coolidge and La Follette are men of cour- 

age. La Follette will be seriously handicapped in 

his Presidential race by the fact that he was re- 
garded as so strongly pro-German during the World 
War, but even in that case, men questioned not his 
Motives but his judgment. 

President Coolidge’s courage is of a less spectacular 
order, but he has recently demonstrated afresh that 
he has it. Whether one approves or disapproves the 
Soldiers’ bonus, no one can deny that it took spunk to 
veto it. He showed courage, too, in vetoing the 
Bursum pension bill and in earnestly protesting against 
insulting Japan as we did by the indecent speed with 
ay Congress slammed the immigration door in her 
ace. 


Moreover, President Coolidge on Memorial Day 
again demonstrated a decent sort *of courage by de- 
Claring that he was standing squarely by the plan for 
a World Court as first recommended by President 

arding and as approved by President Coolidge him- 
Self in his first message to Congress last December. 
Senator Lodge and men of his type profess to believe 
that if America should get anywhere within ten thou- 
Sand miles of the terrible “League of Nations,” the 
Monster would gobble us up and ruin civilization and 
hum anity forever. In contrast to all such ridiculous 


hysteria, the calmer common sense of Coolidge is re- 


freshirig. In his opinion, there is ho good reason for 


preiecting the World Court which’ practically all other 
lations have already set up for settling international 
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disputes just because it has a certain indirect relation 
to the League of Nations. 

The great problem of the Republican National Con- 
vention has been that of reconciling the courageous 
position of President Coolidge in these matters with 
the lack of support given him by leaders in his own 
party. The Republican President has made a much 
better record than the Republican Party in Congress. 
How the platform can commend Coolidge without 
condemning leaders like Lodge and numerous others 
remains to be seen. 


The Facts About McAdoo 


HEN the Democratic National 

meets in New York week after next the lead 

ing candidate for the Presidential nomination 
will be Wm. G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury and Director-General of Railways und 
President Wilson. 


Convention 


former 


Perhaps the most surprising political event of the 
year has been McAdoo’s remarkable 
the supposed knockout administered to him by his 
enemy, Senator Reed, last February. Reed and 
McAdoo hate each other and in the Doheny oil investi- 
gation Reed brought out the fact that McAdoo had 
been Doheny’s attorney in some matters. Just what 
these matters were it is well to get clearly in mind 
at this time. Tor this purpose let us get the opinions 
of the two ablest American independent or non-partisan 


comebac k since 


news magazines, the Review of Reviews and_ the 
World’s Work. Dr. Albert Shaw, the Republican 
editor of the Review of Reviews says :— 

“There was nothing that Mr. McAdoo was 
doing that was not in accord with the policies of 
the United States Government and the best senti- 
ment of the business community. Mr. McAdoo 
had not — connected in any way with the 
acquisition by the Doheny or Sinclair interests of 
the naval oil reserves. We are not aware that 
there is a single lawyer in the United States who 
would have regarded Mr. McAdoo'’s employment 
by the Doheny interests as in any way improper, if 
opinions had been sought at the time when such 
employment was entered upon.” 

We next turn to the World’s Work, and get the 
statement as made by Mark Sullivan, an Independent 
Republican. Mr. Sullivan summarizes the situation in 
this way: The Mexican government was setting up 
the claim that all minerals and oils in Mexican lands 
belonged to the Mexican government. But long before 
this, Doheny and other Americans had acquired and 
developed Mexican oil lands at an expense of millions 
of dollars. It was both just and fair that the Mexican 
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POEMS OF NATURE: MASEFIELD ON 
ROSES 

ERHAPS the greatest living English poet 

Pros to Kipling is John Masefield. And 

Masefield has seldom written anything finer 


than the two sonnets printed below. There is tn 
them a hint of old Omar Khayyam's idea:— 





—e 


“T sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Caesar bled; 
That every hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in her Lap from some once lovely Head.” 


There is another newer thought, however, in these 
Masefield sonnets—the thought that all the beauty 
of blossom and leaf and grass and tree is but an- 
other incarnation of beauty that has existed before, 
and this same beauty dying will again become 
“pasture to living beauty” :— 


Roses are beauty, but I never see 

Those blood drops from the burning heart of June, 
Glowing like thought upon the living tree, 
Without a pity that they die so soon, 

Die into petals, like those roses old, 

Those women, who were summer in men’s hearts 
Before the smile upon the Sphinx was cold, 

Or sand had hid the Syrian and his arts. 

O myriad dust of beauty that lies thick 

Under our feet that not a single grain 

But stirred and moved in beauty and was quick 
For one brief moon and died nor lived again; 
But when the moon rose, lay upon the grass, 
Pasture to living beauty, life that was. 


I never see the red rose crown the year 

Nor feel the young grass underneath my tread, 
Without the thought, This living beauty here 
Is earth’s remembrance of a beauty dead. 
Surely where all this beauty is displayed 

Love has been quick, like fire, to high ends; 
Here in this grass an altar has been made 

For some white joy, some sacrifice of friends; 
Here where I stand, some leap of human brains 
Has touched immortal things and left its trace. 
The earth is happy here, the gleam remains; 
Beauty is here, the spirit of the place, 

I touch the faith which nothing can destroy 
The earth, the living “ebereh of ancient joy. 


) i ao Masefield. 
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‘The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


government should not take away oil lands that had 
been honestly acquired by Americans before the new 
rule went into effect—in other words, that the new 
law should not be made retroactive. As Mr. Sullivan 
continues :— 

“That was a perfectly proper issue and a good 
argument could be made for it. What Doheny 
wanted was a lawyer who could get Obregon te 
listen. Doheny might have sent down the best 
constitutional lawyer in America, but if he were 
unknown by reputation in Mexico City, if he were 
merely John Jones or William Brown, he might 
have drummed his heels in Obregon’s outer office 
for months. He might never have got near Obre- 
gon’s ear. What Doheny wanted to hire from 
McAdoo was the fame that would get McAdoo 


into Obregon’s office. That fame McAdoo had 
secured for himself through having been Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States. That was 


the sense in which Doheny wanted McAdoo’s in- 
fluence.” 


The truth is, however, as Mr. Sullivan goes on to 


say, that the American people are setting up highet 


and higher standards of conduct for their public offi- 
cials. General Lee, after Appomattox, turned down 
an offer of a princely salary to serve as head of a 


life insurance company and accepted instead $1,500 a 





year as head of a struggling college Mr Tait, atter 
being President, turned down many offers of legal 
connections that would have paid him huge sums, and 
he came instead a pi fe rin Yale, 7 attitude of 
indifference to money is what people to see in 
their public servants, and in those who have been 
eminent in the public service. Consequently, Mr. Me- 
Adoo has been seriously hurt by his affiliation with Mr. 


Doheny, regardless of its propriety or impropriety 


If McAdoo Doesn’t Win, Who Will? 


S WE have already said, the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention wall be a battle royal between 
the supporters of McAdoo and the supporters of 
Al Smith, with the possibility that they may kill off 
each other and thus lead to the 
else. Frank R. Kent in the Baltimore Sun summarizes 


selection of someone 
the handicaps of the other possibilities as follows :— 
“Tohn W. 

“Oscar W. 

too anti-labor 

“Sen. Samuel M. Ralston of Indiana—Too old. 


(Concluded on page 22, column 4) 
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A Book to Get: Cobb’s Book of Jokes 


ROBABLY nobody in America enjoys a good joke 
more or tells one better than Irvin S. Cobb. Con- 
sequently thousands of readers have rejoiced in 
the publication of his new book, “4 Laugh a Day 
Keeps the Doctor Away,” (246 pp., Geo. H. Doran Co., 
Pubs., N. Y., $2.50), being a collection of 365 of the 
best stories Cobb has ever heard—with an extra one 
thrown in “to read only in leap years.” 
Note.—Any book mentioned under this heading may be or. 
dered from the publishers or from The Progressive Farmet 
it prices quoted. 


Davis—His clients are too rich. 


Underwood—Too far South, too wet, 
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The Beauty of the Mocking Bird's Song 


MOCKING bird has graciously selected the 

trees around our house and garden for his 1924 

series of summer outdoor concerts, and we feel 
highly honored by his choice. There may be consid- 
erable question as to how much of the so-called music 
of today is really music, but nobody can doubt that the 
jubilant singer-artist who conducts our outdoor con- 
certs has melodies unrivaled by And as he 
day after day pours forth his happy songs out of 
the sheer gladness of his heart, careless alike of ap- 
plause or reward, one cannot but recall Kipling’s lines 
about the Paradise in which it will also be true of 
human beings that— 
for money, and no one shall work for 


Caruso’s. 


“No orte shall work 
lame, ¥ 
But each for the joy of the working. 
oy) cy Y 
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A Thought for the Week 
UNDAMENTALLY, America is sound. It has 
both the power and disposition to maintain itself 
in a healthy economic and ‘moral condition. But 
at cannot do this by turning all its thoughts in on 
itself, or by making its material prosperity its supreme 
choice. Selfishness is only another name for suicide. 
A nation that is morally dead will soon be financially 
dead. The progress of the world rests on courage, 
honor, and faith. If America wishes to maintain its 
prosperity, it must maintain its ‘ideals.— President Cal- 
vin Coolidge. 
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ummer Management of Hogs 


HE first consideration in the production of any 

product should be its final disposition, and how 

its production may be handled to best meet the 
requirements for the most profitable returns. From 
that basis cost of production should be figured. 

Profit from pork production will 
to a great extent be governed by 
the fertility of the land on which 
the hogs are grown. Perhaps the 
market on which they are to be 
sold should be mentioned as sec- 
ond in importance, but neither a 
fertile soil nor a good market nor 
a combination of both can make 
the commercial production of pork 
profitable unless due attention is 
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given to the care and feeding of the hogs. 

Regardless of the time of year they are farrowed 
or for what purpose they are intended, pigs should be 
farrowed under conditions favorable to the survival of 
the largest number possible. With this in mind, atten- 
tion should be given to the feeding and care of preg- 
nant sows. In the absence of skimmilk or buttermilk, 
either tankage or fish meal should be included in the 
sow’s ration and also in the ration of weanling pigs. 
Being an expensive feed that must be purchased, they 
should be used in a minimum amount for maximum 
net returns. The amount most suitable will depend 
largely upon what the balance of the feed consists of. 

The amount may range from perhaps as low as 5 
per cent of the ration in the case of a sow during the 
first half of the period of pregnancy, if on a lush pas- 
ture and getting peanut meal or some other high pro- 
tein feed, to as high as 12 per cent in the case of 
weanling pigs on corn in a dry lot or its equivalent in 
“pasture.” ‘ 

In both cases minerals, including phosphoric acid, 
lime, and salt, should be accessible. 

The sow should have a lot by herself in which to 
farrow, and during summer a dry, cool, shady place, 
protected from rain, should be provided. She should 
be kept from filthy wallows and small muddy pens. 

If the sow is fed liberally of a suitable combination 
of feeds during the nursing period and the pigs when 
four weeks old given access to a self-feeder in which 
there are other feeds, no tankage or fish meal is 
necessary for the pigs while nursing, as the mother’s 
milk will meet their requirement. But just before 
weaning, one of these proteins from an animal source 
should be added to their ration. If this is done 
through a separate compartment of the self-feeder, the 
stunting and lowering of vitality common to the wean- 
ing time of pigs will be avoided, economical gains will 
be made, and the pigs, to a great extent, fortified 
against the ravages of intestinal worms. It is the pig 
suffering from malnutrition which first succumbs to 
the attack of stomach worms. 

Observation leads to the belief that the average 
farmer makes one of two mistakes in the use of pur- 
chased feed: he either fails to provide by purchasing 
the feeds necessary for the best results, or, having 
bought them, feeds them in an unnecessary and there- 
fore extravagant amount. 

If the pigs are to be fed by hand, the practice of 
making up a slop mixture is economical of both time 
and cost, and will also affect the feed consumption per 
100 pounds’ gain. With fish meal or tankage at $60 
per ton and a freight charge of $5 to $10 per ton, we 
are dealing with a feed which costs 3% to 3% cents 
per pound as a supplement to corn, which, if raised on 
land capable of producing thirty bushels per acre, 
costs only about 1% cents per pound. 
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the form of a thick slop, and an equal amount of 
shelled corn. At night the morning’s feed should be 
duplicated. 

This amount should be gradually increased until 
during the fifth week they are receiving from 64 to 7 
pounds of each daily, or an increase during five weeks 
of ten pounds in the daily ration of the ten pigs. 

From the above it can readily be seen that the com- 
mon practice of daily mixing the feed is wasteful of 
both time and feed. 

The corn meal is used as a carrier to enable each pig 
to get his share of the more expensive protein con- 
centrates. 

SLOP MIXTURE No. 1 


Compounded to carry ten 35-pound weanling pigs 
five weeks. 


Fish meal or tankage ............ astsesease 100 pounds 
Corn meal . wren ...- 100 pounds 
Wheat shorts or red dog ......... seeeeeeees 200 pounds 

ORE MIO MRAM 6 hares cig sien cincakends 400 pounds 


Shelled corn, fed separately ............... . 400 pounds 

If peanut oil meal or soybean oil meal is used in- 
stead of the wheat mill feed, use half as much, or 100 
pounds, and double the amount of corn meal, making 
it 200 pounds. 

One of the most “meaty” paragraphs the writer has 
ever read was printed on Dr. Tait Butler’s page of 
The Progressive Farmer several years since. It was 
so loaded with truth and meaning that I have quoted 
it many times. It is so frequently applicable and fur- 
nishes food for so much thought that I am glad of 
this opportunity to repeat it. -He said :— 

“A man pays for what he needs whether he gets it 
or not.” 

Think that over. 

A case in point: A man lost a litter of pigs from 
exposure. That man needed a farrowing house—in 
one night he paid the cost of one but did not get it. 

A workable knowledge of animal nutrition is avail- 
able in bulletin form for the asking, and the stight 
mental effort attendant on its study. 

To a man with a very ordinary understanding of the 
proper feeding of livestock, the need of such knowl- 
edge throughout the Cotton Belt is obvious. 

The hundreds of thousands of dollars lost annually 
from malnutrition and the ravages of parasites is the 
price paid for the Jack of this knowledge. 

W. W. SHAY. 


Why Show Hogs ? 


HERE are several objects to be attained by 

showing hogs at the fairs. 

For one who is growing registered hogs, the 
value of exhibiting the herd at fairs cannot be over- 
estimated. In fact, under modern conditions it is 
practically impossible to build a reputation as a breeder 
without this method of advertising. Discriminating 
buyers wish to see the animals they buy and also their 
sires and dams and by visiting the fairs they not only 
make their selections in person but compare the various 
herds and strains of breeding and see them passed 
upon by expert judges. 

The exhibitor places himself effectively ‘before the 
prospective buyers, not only those present in person 
but before those who expect to purchase by mail order. 
It was my experience also that much better prices 
could be obtained at the fairs than by mail order and 


with fewer “come backs” and adjustments. It alse 


stimulates development of the breed he is growing, for 
it brings to the owner’s attention the weak points in 
his own herd as well as its good qualities and keeps 
all breeders of his particular breed enthused and “upon 
their toes” for fear that some other breed may get 
more publicity and popularity than their own. 
Exhibiting also develops a spirit of friendly rivalry 
and competition that is a great stimulus to the breeder 
to put forth his best efforts, not only in growing the 
correct type of his breed, but in showing the farmer as 
well as the breeder how to properly develop his hogs 
and then how to fit them to make them show to the 
best advantage. You know the label on a can often 
helps to sell the contents, and then if the contents are 
as represented you have a satisfied purchaser and usu- 
ally a permanent customer. A satisfied purchaser is 
the best advertisement a breeder can possibly have. 
One feature of valuable advertising by breeders is 
overlooked in the South, that is, exhibition of fat bar- 
rows at the shows, for it is well to remember that the 
end of all pigs is pork and a man should not only dem- 
onstrate that he has the correct type of hog to please 
the judge in a breeding show, but carry this on by 
proving that his herd can produce the kind that the 
packer wants, and when I say the packer, this means 
the ultimateeconsumer, for the packer only wants what 
he can sell to the best advantage as a finished product. 
A. L. WARD. 


When to Market Hogs 


HE Bureau of Markets has found that approxi- 

mately 41 per cent of the hog crop is marketed 

in December, January, and February; 18 per 
cent in March, April, and May; 6 per cent in June, 
July, and August; and 35 per cent in September, 
October, and November. In other words, farmers have 
the bulk of their hogs ready for market in November, 
December, and January, and for this reason low prices 
prevail at that time. Therefore, the farmer who 
wishes to obtain the greatest profit for his surplus 
hogs should run the fall pigs through the fields and 
feed them out for the early spring market, while the 
later winter and early spring farrowed pigs should be 
marketed during the late summer. It is at these two 
periods of the year that hogs ordinarily bring the best 
prices. 


June in the Hog Lot 


W. SHAY, extension swine specialist for the 

North Carolina State College of Agriculture, 

gives six pithy suggestions about handling 
swine during the summer. They are :— 

1, This is one of the months when we realize the 
need of a permanent pasture. Plan now to plant one 
this fall. 

2. If pasture saves 25 per cent of the cost of gains 
made by hogs on full feed, and your hogs receive 
nothing but pasture and make no gains on it, haven't 
you wasted a 25 per cent ration? 

3. Shoats weighing 100 pounds June 1, can be mar- 
keted at 200 pounds September 1. Let smaller hogs 
glean the soybean and peanut fields. 

4. Liberal and proper feeding of young pigs will 
discount trouble from internal parasites 75 per cent. 

5. Shade and clean water are important—so also 
are proper feeds and sanitation. 

6. If one is satisfied with a reasonable profit he 
should invest his feed for a quick turnover. If he is 
trying to get something for nothing, the result will be 
as usual in such attempts—the hog wins. 





That being true, any amount of fish 
meal or tankage fed in excess of the 
amount necessary for maximum returns 
is fed at a loss. 

In the case of weanling pigs it is de- 
sirable to replace as nearly as possible 
the mother’s milk of which they have 
recently been deprived. 


The best feed for this period, while 
more expensive than the feeds made use 
of during the remainder of the hog’s 
lifetime, is well paid for by the gains 
and thrifty condition of pigs thus fed. “Wi 

Eight hundred pounds of feed, as in- 





-_L you tell me the way to the town 
f Jopp?” 
hairless top whom I met on the 





Asking the Way—.. eae? russ 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


west will appear the Wilcox 


you reach the place where 


I asked of a man with a 


up a hill, continue on till you reach the 
crest and there to the north of a line due 
mill; drive some instances, the animals seem to 
past the mill by the slanting road till 


load is stuck in the drifting sand, then 
Ua turn to the right where the graveled 
trail goes past the village of 

LE“, Za with willows on either hand, 
a hillock and from the top you get a 
glimpse of the town of Jopp, the steeples 
are plain to see! Don’t miss 
road one I describe to you, you'll miss 


then climb 


\ Nitrate of Soda Will Poison 
Animals 
EVERAL reports have reached us 


that quite a few animals have been 
poisoned by licking nitrate of soda. In 


have gotten the nitrate of soda while 
grazing on crops to which the nitrate 
had been applied as a top-dressing. How- 
ever, in the majority of cases, poisoning 
has followed negligence in allowing the 
animals access to the nitrate in storage. 

It is well to bear in mind that nitrate 
of soda is poisonous and that it should 


three-ton 


Cloverdale 


the turns 
the town 


: lay. “Why, yes,’ he eplied as he if you ever do, as surely as s can ° 
dicated below, 500 or 6 ounds o pied 7s. Fes, = ; ; y Bee. oat , : seeasl : 
ict ‘i 0 r 00 pounds f scratched his head, “Two miles to your be!” I thanked the man and he went be stored where the stock cannot get It 
which is corn, depending on whether right is a barn that’s red and a house his way, and I burned up gas for half While there is ordinarily not much dan- 
wheat shorts, or one of the meals men- of a dungeon gray, then turn to the left a day as I twisted, and turned and drove, ger incurred in allowing animals to run 
° * . — at the corner there, go east as far as over a hillock and by a mill, over a - - ’ % 
tioned is used, is amply sufficient to y, on crops to which nitrate has been ap 


. . ‘ you really 
carry ten ordinary thirty-five-pound pigs 


to an average weight of. sixty pounds if 
fed to them in five weeks. 

On the morning of the first day 
these pigs ‘should receive 414 pounds, 
dry weight, of .the slop mixture. in 


the ridge 





dare toward the River De- 
Camerack, then turn this side of the con- 
crete bridge and follow the highway along and sand, and mud, through 
land and receding flood, and I hadn’t the 
grit to stop, I drove in circles and ’round 
and: ‘round, in squares, and figures, but 
never found that delectable town of Jopp! 


to the spur of the 
track; then follow the track to the Du- 
Pont sthool, 
you reach the pool where the road goes 


bridge and another hill and 


railroad 


then turn to the north, till 


then by a 
farmer’s grove; I drove through gravel, 


plied, it is well to keep the animals from 
the field immediately after an applica- 
tion. of iertilizer is made. 

A purgative such as Epsom salts, fol- 
lowed by a few days of green feed, will 
often help poisoned animals to recovef 


parching 
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une Hints From Virginia Leaders 


V.P.I. Sends Timely Suggestions to Old Dominion Farmers 


I—Be Sure They Are Fit 


G. Smith, garden specialist, says: 
“Much has been written and more 
spoken regarding the low prices re- 

ceived by truckers who consign their 
vegetable products to wholesale dealers. 
When a grower ree 
unfavor- 
on the 


ceives an 
able report 
sale of his prod- 
ucts, he at once 
brands that particu- 
wholesaler and 
men in 
bunch 


lar 
commission 

general as a 
of crooks. There 
unfair dealers 
class as there 





are 
in this 
are in all others, but they do not de- 
serve all that is held against them. Our 
vegetable growers need to sweep about 
their own doors.first. Brokers and com- 
mission men are often asked to handle 
products that are totally unfit for sale. 


SMITH, JR. 


A.G 


“The proper preparation of vegetables 
is the first essential step in 
marketing. This holds true whether the 
grower is a large shipper or is handling 
vegetables on a small scale in his local 
market. There aregspecial features that 
apply to the preparation of each vege- 
table for market. There are general 
matters that hold with all. Some of 
these might be enumerated as follows :— 


successful 


1. A carefully grown product. 

2. Uniform degree of ripeness. 

3. Uniformity as to variety. 

4. Uniformity of size and shape. 

5. Care at harvest to prevent bruises, etc. 

6. Removal of all dirt or foreign matter 

7. Soundness—free from all disease spots 
that might injure appearance, quality, or 
cause product to decay prematurely. 

8. Freedom from plant lice and other in- 


sects. 
2, Neat appearance of package or con- 
tainer. 
10. Careful 
11. Full 
Proper 
delivered to 


[I—Liberal Cultivation of Corn 
Pays 


and snug packing. 
weight 


loaded 


measure or 


storage until in car or 


market 


“THE question is frequently asked, how 
should corn be cultivated?” 
says T. K. Wolfe, agronomist. There 
is no answer which can be given to this 
question that will hold for all condi- 
tions. It may be stated, however, that 
corn should be cultivated often enough 
to kill all weeds and to keep the ground 


often 


well stirred on the surface. The main 
r m for cultivating corn is to kill 
weeds. The results at the Virginia Ex- 


ment Station show that the yield of 


rn was increased 41 bushels per acre 
( to killing weeds. Many people state 
that where there are no weeds it is 
1 necessary to cultivate the corn crop. 
This statement may hold true in some 
states but it does not hold true for Vir- 
gini The results obtamed at the Vir- 
ginia Experiment Station show that a 
10-bushel increase in yield per acre of 
corn was secured by giving three culti- 


vations. With corn at $1 per bushel, 
tl increase would we worth $10 while 
the three cultivations would not cost over 
x ‘ 

~< or $3. 


“It can be seen from the results given 
above that it is very necessary that corn 
be well cultivated if the highest yields 
are to be secured. 

“The first cultivation of corn should 
be given with a light harrow, just after 
the plants come up, or just before, if 
the ground tends to bake. The first cul- 
tivation with the cultivator should be 
deep, while the later cultivations should 
be shallow.” 


IlI—The Rose Chafer 


W: J. Schoene, state entomologist, 
_ Says pthat each year about this 
time many complaints are received about 
the rose chafer. This is a yellowish in- 


By E. R. PRICE 


sect, with long awkward legs, which may 
be frequently found upon the blossoms 
of roses, on grapes, apples, cherries, and 
other fruit and trees. They are exceed- 
ingly difficult to destroy because of their 


great numbers and the fact that small 
amounts of poison have no effect. 
“Where these insects occur in large 


numbers on small plants or small shrubs 
the most satisfactory method of pre- 
venting injury is by placing a cloth or 
netting over the plant for a few days 
beginning the latter part of May,” 
Mr. Schoene. “This is the safest 
ventive measure when the attack is se- 
vere. Grape vines and fruit trees may 
be effectually protected by heavy spray- 
ings or dustings.of arsenate of lead. It 
use as much 


say's 


pre 


is sometimes necessary to 
as 4 pounds of powdered arsenate of 
lead to 50 gallons of water to put a 
stop to their feeding on grape and apple 
foliage.” 


IV—Curculio in Peach Orchards 


W. Drinkard, Jr., director of the 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station, says: “Experiments show that 


spraying the foliage of 


peach trees with ar- 


by dusting or 


senical poisons after 
the fruit 
harvested, a consid 
erable number of 
the curculios may be 


has been 


and to 
the in 
reduced 


destroyed 
that 
festation is 
the following sea- 
son. After the fruit 
is harvested the cur- 


extent 





DR. DRINKARD 


culios are forced to eat the leaves of 
the trees. Advantage is taken of this 
situation, and the poison which is *ap- 
plied to the foliage about four weeks 
after harvest kills those curculios that 


eat the poisoned leaves and thus reduces 
the number of 
hibernation in 
relatively 


which Lo into 
The method is 


and the results 


insects 
the fall. 


inexpensive 


secured from experiments performed in 
commercial peach orchards in Georgia 
indicate that the method is practical and 
beneficial.” 


V—Cannibalism in Young Chicks 
“THE 


pecking’ in a flock of 
is known to many poultry raisers,’ 
A. F. Treakle, poultry husbandman. “As 
soon as a tendency to picking at the toes 
the brooder room should be 
at feeding time, and 


difficulty of breaking up ‘to« 
baby chicks 


Says 


is noticed, 
darkened, 
the chicks 


except 


should be on the ground as 


much as the weather will permit. It 
will also help to put some meat scrap 
in a hopper where they can get at it 
easily. They should be furnished with 
plenty of green feed. Onion tops cut 
up with scissors in very small pieces 


will furnish a good, green feed and give 
the chicks something to distract their at- 
tention and cause them to run and play. 


“Tf the chicks have already developed 
the thabit, remove all those that have 
sore toes and paint the injuréd places 
with tincture of iodine. Keep them 
away from the rest of the flock for a 
few days and before putting them with 
the others again put some tar on the 
sore spots. Pork liver may also be fed 
raw to the flock. Cut the liver into 
small pieces and feed them all they will 


eat. This not only serves as food which 
they crave but will keep them busy 
pulling and fighting over the bits of raw 
meat. 

“Avoid crowding. Chicks grow very 
fast. They soon become twice as large 
as when hatched and will soon again 
double in size. Chicks need more and 
more room as they grow older, and as 


said above, should be kept on the ground 


as much as the weather will permit.” 
VI—Official Testing of Purebred 
Cows Pays 


husbandman, 


1923 there 


W. 


says: 


Holdaway, dairy 


“During the year 





AKE a look at this group of Beau- 

fort County, N. C., farmers mak- 
ing up a carload shipment of chick- 
ens recently. A total of 18,124 pounds 
of poultry, including hens, 
and broilers, were sold cooperatively 
by 212 farmers, for which they re- 
ceived a total of $3,602.18. The 
smallest check was for 60 cents and 
the largest for $123.22. This sale 
not only partially cleared the surplus 
of old hens and roosters in Beaufort 
County but it also caused a better 
price to be received by farmers for 
the broilers and hens which they 
marketed locally. 

V. W. Lewis, livestock marketing 
specialist of the State College and 
Department of Agriculture, eodper- 
ating with County Agert’' 'F.’ W. 


roosters 








Co-operative Carlot Shipments 


* Or oi 





of Poultry 
Agent, Miss Vio- 


arranged 


Risher and Home 
let Alexander, promoted, 
and handled the detnils of the sale in 
cooperation with Mr. Dumay of the 
First National Bank and Mr. 
Turner, local agent of the A. C. L. 
Railway. 

As each farmer brought his birds 
in, he was given a number. Then the 
weighing began and each lot was 
weighed and the owner given a slip 
carrying the weight and price. This 
was presented to the representative 
of the bank and a check issued on 
the ground. 

A few days before the shipment 
from Washington was made, a car 
containing 19,379 pounds of;;poultry 
was shipped from Rutherferdton and 
sold for $4,032.14. ' ; 








250 purebred dairy 
records. 
fol- 


was al average of 
cows on official test for yearly 
These were divided by breeds as 
lows: 

120 Holst 


70 Gu 


Friesian, 
rns¢ 7. 
sey, 


3 Shorthorn (Milking) 


\merican Cattle Club 
has made a study of the price averages 
of 23 salee held during 1923 and found 
the following comparison of the sales 
value of cows with ‘official records’ and 
‘official 


Guernsey 


those without records’: 
cords av- 
seenveoees « $568.30 


212 cows with “Official” ri 


eraged 


% cows without 


averaged 


Average increase sales value due to 


“Oficial” records ...cccesdscccecel 


“Applying this study to the 70 yearly 


‘official? records of Guernseys, com- 
pleted in Virginia in 1923, we find that 
the increased sales value of Guernseys 


in Virginia, due to ‘official’ testing equals 
$20,773.90. Assuming that for all breeds 


‘official’ records increase the sales value 
of the cow tested, only one-half of 
$296.77. (as found in the study with 
Guernsey cattle), we find that the sales 


value of the 250 cows, completing ‘offi- 

cial’ records in 1923, was increased 

$37,095.00.” 

VII—Case Says: ‘‘Purebred Rams 
Pay Substantial Dividends”’ 


] D. Case, E 


husbandman 


xtension Division, animal 
says: “A recent 
University 


CX- 





periment conducted by the 
of Tennessee demonstrated the value of 
the use of purebred mutton type rams 
on common ewes 

“One hundred = and ixty common 
breeding ewes were used. They were 
divided into five groups as nearly equal 
in quality and number as possible and 
each flock was headed by a ram of the 
following breed Hampshire, Shrop- 
shire, Oxford, Southdown, and crub. 
All ewes were kept ur der the same con- 
ra 1 and care ful data collected. 

The first ipment of lambs to the 
market was made « May 3. All male 
lan bs h id been ca ite d ind all lambs 
had been docked. The following table 
ive briefly the comparison between 
the lambs sired by registered rams and 
thos¢ ired by the rub 

Av rag 
Prim Ave market 
top ( it valu 
red by purebred 
n 6 ».0 Ib » 
i] rub ran 1.8 Ib 10.93 
D )/ 

By « n ne tl ove table it can 
easily be deduced that a registered ram 
used « 1) ey . considering a 100 per 
cent lamb crop. would mean a net re- 
turn in the amount received for the 


lamb crop of $520 as compared to 
$437.20 received for 40 lambs sired by a 
common ram. This a difference of 


purebred ram. 


good ram and 


i 
; favor of the 


82 20 in 


Now $82 will buy a very 
leave a neat sum to the good, not con- 
sidering the cost of a scrub ram For a 


larger number of ewes and a larger per- 
centage of lamb crop, both of which are 
readily possible, one can easily see the 
advantage of using good purebred mut- 
ton type rams.” 


a a 


S IT just to tax the land of a farmer 

who tries to make a living by work- 
ing his farm at a higher rate than the 
land of the speculator? If it is, then 
our present system of taxation is just. 
The land of the speculator ought to be 
taxed as high or higher tham the land 
of the farmer who wotks his own land. 
If it makes the speculator squeal, he can 
sell his land or else make’ his living by 
digging in the soil—W. A. L. 
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How Bees Add to the Farm Income 

















Intelligent Bee Culture Is 
\:catable 


($10 Prize Letter) 


married marked also 


HE year that I 

the beginning of intelligent bee cul- 
ture with me, for I transferred the al- 
most useless black bees from box gums 
to modern hives and introduced Italian 
queens. 

I planted clover and buckwheat as 
land improvers and to furnish pastur- 
age for the bees. And by the way, I 
made 20 bushels of clover seed also. 

We sold $500 worth of honey that 
year, exhibited the bees in an observa- 
tory hive, also exhibited comb and ex- 
tracted 1oney, wax,  honeyed-fruit, 
honey-candy, and Italian queens at our 
county and state fairs, taking every 
premium offered on apiary products. 
These exhibits led to my being called 
“Honey Crews” and made many sales 
of bees and honey for me. 


My fruit crop was and is much better 
as a result of bee pollination and I have 
a good bit of surplus to sell. I exchange 


my beeswax for comb foundation and 
sell as chunk-honey the partially filled 
sections. I get a steady income from 
the sale of queens and nuclci. 

I sold the late Gen. Carr 10 hives of 
bees in 1913 and since then he has had 


me to look through his apiary each year. 


There is splendid money to be made 
in the bee business when handled pro- 
perly and _ intelligently, the weather 
conditions, at honey flow, being favor- 
able. I have received orders for honey 
in carload lots, but could not fill the or- 
ders. Bee culture is in its infancy in the 
South but it would add health and 
wealth to many a family as it has to 


CREWS. 


mine. vy, 
Granville County, N. C. 


An Advertisement Started 


Success 
ANY years ago Papa kept bees. 
This was a wild country then. Bees 


were invariably kept in gums, that is, a 
section of a hollow tree about three feet 
long, with head nailed on one end, and 
set up in the yard. The were the 
old black kind, and usually got rich ev- 
ery year. To rob them we 
dark night, wrapped a sheet around the 
hive to be sure no bee¢s coukh wet: out, 
and then with a bundle of rags for a 
smoke, weepried off the head of the 
gum, and cut out what honey we could. 


bees 


chose a 


TRANSFERRING BEES TO FRAME HIVES 
Top.—The bees arrive from the apiary. This 

man handles them without gloves. 
Center.—Putting the frames in the hive. 


Bottom.—The job completed. The _ hives 
are sheltered from prevailing winds by the 


shrubbery in rear. 
This was badly mixed with pollen and 
young bees. 

Some time later we chanced to run 
over a little ad in a paper by a well 
known bee supply house. We at once 
sent for particulars and then our en- 


thusiasm began. We changed our bees 


into modern hives, requeened with Italian 


stock, and became close students of the 
mysteries of beekeeping. Through the 
lapse of 40 years we have made good 
profit from the bees. 

Now friend farmer, if you desire a 
little hobby or side-line to your main 
business, there is nothing more fasci- 


nating than a few bees. Begin slowly 
with one or two colenies, be sure to 
have big enough hives, 10 or 12 standard 
frames, with good Italian bees. When 
spring comes these big colonies will care 
for themselves. 

When honey begins to come freely, 
put a shallow box about six inches deep 
with frames on each hive. These 
frames should have a starter of comb 
foundation attached to bar. 
When the bees get a good start in these 
boxes, raise them, and put an empty 
one under. It is about to get 
two boxes of honey 

When the 
all boxes, and 
cans. Each hive well managed 
pay from $5 to $10 and furnish 
the year round for the family. 

G. W. McGUIRE. 


Avery County, N. ¢ 


Learning About Bees for 41 


each top 


as 


one, 


easy 
as 
take off 
out into 
should 


sweets 


season is over we 
cut the honey 


Years 

| HAVE owned bees 41 years, and I 

used to put them in gum hives. I 
would take a hollow tree and saw off 
sections about 20 inches long and _ nail 
heads on them and have the swarms in 
them. When I wanted some honey I 
knew no other way to get it except to 
make some sulphur matches by splitting 
a stick about 10 inches long and fold 
paper, put it in the split stick and dip 
into melted sulphur. I would then dig 
a hole about six inches square in front 
of the bees and stick three of the match- 
es in the hole just about daylight and 
set them on fire. Then I would set the 


hive of bees over the matches and stamp 


the dirt around the bottom of the hive 
tight as possible and smother them to 
death. 

Then we bumped the beehive on the 


ground or piece of wood to knock the 
dead bees out and then knocked the 
head from the hive and then the honey 
began to run. Then we called for the 


wash tub to catch and squeeze it out in. 
Then we squeezed it out by hand; some- 
times we failed to kill the bees and 
when we began to squeeze the honey 
from the wax the bees began to sting our 
hands and we had a time. Sometimes 
we had to set it back over. the matches 
and smoke them again. But we enjoyed 
the honey-taking with 
we had invited to the frolic just the 
same, if we did suffer a little. But you 
know that was old times in the South. 
Now 


our neighbors that 


have somewhat an 


we improve- 
ment in the industry. About six years 
ago I bought 25 patented hives, two- 


Now when I 


‘ 
smoker, go 


hives. 
I get 
puffs of smoke in 
That frig 


> + 
to eat 


10-frame 
honey, 


story, 
want some 
to the hive, put a few 
the mouth of the 
the bees and they proceed at once 
themselves full of honey, that takes their 
mad fit off. Then I take off the head, 
do not even have to nail on, and 
wish and 
idy to eat 
we wish, 


my 


hive. itens 


( 
} 
which we 
take out as many frames as we 
lay the head back on and be re 
honey in five Or if 
we can take off the whole top story. 
bees last 
any honey, 


minutes. 
I went to June 
to see if they 
not make 
ing. I found that they 
or sections of their homes full 
off the top section from every patented 
hive I had. I didn’t have to use any 
matches, dig any holes, or kill any bees. 
They had plenty to live on in the lower 
story of their homes, and every section 
was full of nice, white-capped honey 
comb and weighed about 75 pounds each, 
and was worth 25 cents a pound—$18.75 
each. I was paying such little attention 
to them that I didn’t even know that 
they had a pound of honey. 


examine my 
had made as I 
a business of mak- 
had both stories 


I took 


did honey 


If I was as lucky as some people, had 
some of my children with me to look 
after the farm, I could make such a 
good easy living on bees that I could not 
rest. G. W. BOWEN 

Beaufort County, N. ae 


Seven Ways to Make Bees 
Pay 


HAVE made bees add to my farm in- 
come, (1) by keeping all colonies 
strong and ready for the honey flow; 


by providing plenty of winter stores 
in the fall to tide the bees through win- 
ter without having to feed; (3) by trans- 
ferring from box hives into the modern 


hives; (4) using full sheets waxcomb 
foundation in brood chambers and sup- 
erg; (5) by keeping swarming down and 
increasing only a few colonies each sea- 
son; (6) by requeening colonies which 
have unprolific queens with young lay- 
ing queens ; (7) by uniting any weak 


colonies with strong ones if weak colo- 
nies are found. 


It pays better to buy a few hives of 


good stock than to allow your bees to 
swarm too freely. 


is not long off I 
as the 
filled I place 
A good hive 


When the honey flow 
put on the supers and as 
first one is being fairly well 
another one on the 


soon 


| oe 
hives. 





of bees in this locality will produce 
from 30 to 60 pounds of honey in sup- 
ers, besides having the brood chamber 


A. S. McKINNA. 
N. C. 


full for winter. 
Transylvania County, 


Bees Contribute to Income 


VER since I took an interest in bees 

they have been annual contributors to 
my farm income. Moreover, such con- 
tributions were made possible as follows: 

First, I planted a number of fruit 
trees (apple, peach, and cherry), that 
would enable the bees to secure more 
honey early in the spring. Second, I sow- 
ed crops (buckwheat, clover, etc.), that 
would supply the bees with honey during 
the summer. Third, I provided modern 
hives for the bees, ordered a bulletin on 
“How to Care for Bees,” and went 
about caring for them in a scientific 


manner. 


It was a success from the start. An 





E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the 


Issues of The Progressive Farmer.” 


“nesses and How to Overcome-Them.” 





Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


best letters on 
a choice of valuable books for all other letters printed. 


oh Bagettenare in Groving Clever, Vetch, and Al- 


with cash payments or 
No letter must be over 300 words long. If 
say so. 
mt gas tot FOR FARM MEN. 
falfa.” irst prize, $10; second prize, $5; 


sneaeene FOR FARM WIVES.— aainel Intervédted or Helped Me Most in Recent 
First 
SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.—“Some Personal Faults and Weak- 
First" prizé, Si" Mail letters by June 


the subjects indicated below 


e to be withheld, 





you wish your r 


ird prize, $3. letters by June 20. 


prize, $5. Mail letters by June 20. 








enormous output of honey was realized 


immediately and I was able to market 
some honey, whereas, before I had t 
been getting enough for home use. Thus 
I received a direct profit in the sale of 
honey; but in my effort to keep the bees 


at work by providing for them crops 


that would yield more honey, I had re- 
ceived an indirect profit far greater than 
the sale of honey. For I soon realized 


that the orchards I had planted and the 
buckwheat and clover I had sowed were 


“young” gold mines on my farm. 


This experience proved to me _ that 


bees are not only yielders of enormous 
incomes and profits, but are also ani- 
mating “workers” that make farming a 


delight and work a pleasure. 
RESPERS R. ROYAL. 
Wilkes County, N. C. 
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Putting an End to Bovine Tu- 
berculosis in North Carolina 
OVINE tuberculosis is nothing more 


nor less than cow consumption, and 
cow consumption is not only the same 
consumption or tuberculosis that human 
can catch it from 


beings have, but we 
cows. Babies fed milk from tuber- 
cular cows may catch the disease, and 
very often do. 

There are two ways of finding out 
if cows have tuberculosis. One is by 


killing the cow, cutting her open, and 
examining her tissues. The other 
submitting the cow to a test that shows 
with reasonable certainty whether or 
not she has contracted the diseas« 
Several years ago the United States 


Government began a campaign for 


eradication of tuberculosis in cattl e 
plan of the campaign is to take the coun- 


ties as units, test all cattle in the coun- 
ty, and destroy or isolate all ! ng 
reactions that show tuberculosis 118 
work is done by a trained and experi- 
enced veterinarian furnished by tl a- 
tional government and the state. The 


counties help 


work. 
North Ca 


pay the expenses of thi 


rolina is in the lead in this 


work and is pushing ahead. Thi rk 
has been completed in 18 counties and 
is in progress in 19 other counti 

Since this campaign began, mor‘ 
8,000,000 cattle have been tested in the 
United States by state and federal of- 
ficers. Of these, 300,000 were found to 
have tuberculosis and were slaug] d. 

The average per cent of cattle hav- 
ing tuberculosis in the 8,000,000 tested 
is 3.6. In some of the Northwestern 
States 40 out of each 100 cattle were 
found to have tuberculosis. North Car- 
olina, after completing the test in I® 
counties, had an average of only 2 per 
cent infestation. 

After the tests have been made no 
cattle that have not been tested and 
found free of tuberculosis are allowed 
to be taken into the counties from which 


tuberculosis has been eradicated. By 
eradicating tuberculosis from every 
county in the state while the percentage 
of cattle infested is so low, the cost ol 
eradication will be very much lower, 
further infestation from the 2 per cent 
having the disease will be prevented, 
and a dangerous source of human it- 
fection will be removed. 

The North Carolina counties ich 
the sola have been completed a \la- 


Cabarrus, Cumberf- 


mance, Buncombe, 

land, Davidson, Davis, Forsyth, Greene, 
Guilford, Iredell, Mecklenburg, New 
Hanover, Pender, Robeson, Rowan, 
Scotland, Stokes, Wayne. 

Other North Carolina counties 
which the work is being done are Cleve 
land, Durham, Franklin, Gaston, Hali- 
fax;3]@inson, Lenoir, Lincoln, McDow- 
ell, Moore, Pitt, Randolph, Rockmg- 
ham, Stanley, Surry, Union, Wake 
Vilson. 


The Progrésstwe ‘Farnier’ 
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JOHN R. HUTCHESON 


In 1903 John R. Hutcheson en- 
rolled at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute with a total capital of $17. For 
the first two years he milked seven- 
teen cows night and morning to de- 
fray expenses. During his third and 
fourth years he waited on tables in 
the college dining hall and did extra 
clerical work. 

Mr. Hutcheson’s first job was 
teaching in an agricultural _ high 
school. Since then he has gradually 
risen to his present position, Direc- 
tor of the Extension Service of Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Hutcheson is noted for 
his efficiency, tireless enthusiasm, and 
his able leadership. No other man 
has done more for the codperative 
marketing movement in Virginia 
than Mr. Hutcheson and he has been 
similarly effective in all other move- 
ments for the betterment of Virginia 


farmers. 











the leaders. 


special courses. 
off. Write today 


What Is Your Chance For Success? 


Only 1% of the population of the United States are college graduates. 
furnishes 73% of the leaders of our national life. 


Mr. Hutcheson is right. 
They will help you with your problems. 
Show you are self-reliant by making this step yourself. Don’t put it 





COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 
IN 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 
STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Virginia Agricultural and Mochanical 
College and Polytechnic Instituto 

and United States Department of 

Agriculture, Co-dperating 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

I wonder how many of you have ever thought seriously of what you will have 
accomplished and what will be your condition WHEN YOU REACH THE AGE OF 65? 

For most of you this age seems too far off to be of much concern, but perhaps 
all of you hope to reach it. And when you do, you will want to have lived a happy and 
useful life. That will be the real test of your success. 

Let’s ask ourselves, therefore, what is the plight of the average man in this 
country at 65? Statistics based on experience show, if we take 100 average men start- 
ing out at the age of 25, then in forty years, or at the age of 65, the 100 will be 
divided into these groups: 

1 will be rich, 

4 will have incomes, 

5 will have earning power, 

36 will be dead, and— 

54 will be dependent on someone else.’ 


To which of these five classes do you want to belong at the age of 65? This is 
a question over which you can have more influence than any other human being. 

I am sure that you do not want to be included in that 54 per cent who will be 
dependent upon someone else for their support. Consequently I am going to make a 
suggestion which I believe will practically insure you against belonging to this class. 
This suggestion is that you BEGIN RIGHT NOW TO MAKE PLANS TO GET A COL- 
LEGE EDUCATION. Statistics show that the boy or girl with a college education 
has a much greater opportunity of making a success in life and rendering distinguished 
service to his fellow men than the boy or girl who does not have such an education. 

And yet the chief advantage of a college education is not in the extra dollars 
and cents it enables you to earn. The chief satisfaction comes from the fact that the 
college graduate is able to be of greater service to his people. At the present time 
the most outstanding need in America is trained leadership. This is true not only of 
farm life but of every other line of activity. There is a need for trained leaders in business 
and for trained leaders in the professions—men and women who think straight and can 
be counted on to do the right thing under all circumstances. The right kind of college 
education, together with the proper resolve on your part, will train you to be this 
kind of a leader and to render this much needed service. 

Almost any normal boy or girl who really wants a college education in this country 
can get one. There are thousands of boys and girls in the colleges of Virginia and 
the Carolinas today who started to college with a total capital of less than $100. 
They really wanted a college education and they are getting it. You can do the same 
thing. You will find out that college officials are always interested in boys and girls 
who are willing to do something for themselves. With best wishes, I am 


Yours very sincerely, 
Direftor. » 


Yet this 1% 
The other 99% furnish only 27% of 


College officials are interested in ambitious boys and girls. 
Write the colleges listed below for catalogs and 





—_- 
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Blacksburg Va. 
Williamsburg, Va. 
Danville, Va. 


WOMEN, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Raleigh, N. C. 





Chapel Hill, N. C. 


MEREDITH COLLEGE (Women), 
Raleigh, N. C. 















VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY, 
RANDOLPH-MACON INSTITUTE, 


NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING, 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 





TRINITY COLLEGE, 
Durham, N. C. 


GUILFORD COLLEGE, 
Guilford College, N. C. 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE, 
Davidson, N. C. 


DAVENPORT COLLEGE (Women), 


Lenoir, N. C. FURMAN UNIVERSITY, 
LENOIR-RHYNE COLLEGE, Greenville, S. C. 
Hickory, N. C. sto 


ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, JUNIOR COLLEGES FOR GIRLS 
Wilson, N. C. PEACE INSTITUTE (Women), 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE (Women), Raleigh, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. STONEWALL JACKSON COLLEGE 
WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF DUE WEST, (Wane, 
Due West, S. C. Abingdon, Va. 


ANDERSON COLLEGE (Women), 
Anderson, S. C. 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA, 
Clinton, S. C. 


LANDER COLLEGE (Women), 
Greenwood, S. C. 



















































































































The Progressive Farmey 


' Holsteins Boosted at Richmond Meeting 


First Meeting in the South of the Holstein-Friesian Association Is Success 


AST week the city of Richmond, 
Va., was host to the American Hol- 
stein Association. 

Not only were members and officers 
of the association in attendance, but 144 
registered Holsteins collected from 13 
states were there for dispersal sale to 
farmers of the South. These animals 
were loaded from 70 railroad stations 
and brought South through the coopera- 
tion of many Holstein breeders, through 
the efforts of the Extension Service of 
the association, with headquarters at 230 
E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill., in cooperation 
with the Virginia Extension Service and 
the Richmond Chamber of Commerce. 

These 144 Holsteins were from many 
herds scattered over the states in which 
Holstein cattle predominate, and their 
selection was for the purpose of bring- 
ing together individuals representing 
the best type of this great dairy breed 
and also for the purpose of distributing 
them as widely as possible in the South, 
where Holsteins are not so well known. 
The Holstein people recognize both the 
opportunities for dairy expansion in the 
South and the need of more dairy prod- 
ucts produced in the South, and their 
Extension Service, partly as an intro- 
duction to their breed at their excellent 
educational exhibits in the Jefferson 
Hotel and at the Fair Grounds, pre- 
sented these five needs of the South 
convincingly as follows :— 

“The South needs: 


1. More diversified farming. 

More farms with a regular cash income. 
More good, well-fed dairy cattle. 

More good purebred dairy bulls. 

More milk and dairy products consum- 


ed by the people of the South.” 


cn Bd Ge tho 


Production figures taken from census 
reports show that in 1920, eleven South- 
ern states produced 20,289,000 pounds 
of manufactured creamery butter. This 
had increased to 43,145,000 pounds in 
1923, or more than 100 per cent. This 
appears at first to be a good showing, 
but is it? Estimating the South’s needs 


What 


Growing Roses From Cuttings 
“NAY NEIGHBOR has some very 

beautiful roses and has offered me 
some cuttings. Can I make these grow 
at this season of the year?” 

Yes. When the 
new wood of this 
year’s growth has 
stopped growing, 
make cuttings with 
three buds. Make 
smooth cuts with a 
sharp knife. Leave 
a part of the top 
leaf on each cutting. 
Set these in sand, 
covering all the cutting to the top bud. 
Flood the earth about the cuttings with 
water. Keep shaded from the sun and 
never let the top soil about the cuttings 
become dry. These may be set in per- 
manent places next winter. 


Hay After Oats 


‘I AM undecided what to plant on a 
creek bottom that is now in oats. I 
want to grow the best hay for my stock. 
What do you advise me to sow?” 

You do not state what kind of stock 
you wish this hay for. If it is for young 
stock or cows giving milk, then sow to 
soybeans or cowpeas, using a fertilizer 
mixture made of 2 parts acid phosphate 
and 1 part kainit, and apply 300 to 500 
pounds per acre. If you wish to grow 
for hay for work stock or dry cattle, 
then sow Sudan grass, using 20 to 25 
pounds of seed per acre. 

Prepare the land well and sow 400 or 
500 pounds per acre of a fertilizer made 





Cc. L. NEWMAN 


on the basis of the average requirements 
for the United States, we find that the 
present needs call for 383,211,501 pounds 
of butter, and that the South’s butter pro- 
duction is exceeded by its requirements 
by 340,(66,501 pounds. To bring this 
production up to 
it will be necessary for the South to in- 
crease its cow population by 1,472,740 
average dairy cows. In other words, 
the South must own 1,472,740 more 
average dairy cows than it now owns in 
We are 


dairy 


average requirements, 


order to supply our own needs. 
cottonseed meal to 
cows north of us at 2 cents a pound 
to be made into butter for which we 
pay 50 and 60 cents per pound. 

New York State has 153,037 purebred 
dairy cattle. Of these 114,662 are Hol- 
steins. Wisconsin comes next’ with 
114,917 purebred dairy cattle, of which 
80,845 are Holsteins. Now let’s see how 
many purebred Holsteins the Southern 
states east of the Mississippi amd south 
West Virginia, 


selling our 


of the Ohio River have: 


2,546; Virginia, 3,222; North Carolina, 
1,613; South Carolina, 1,008; Georgia, 
1,700; Florida, 337; Alabama, 1,142; 

Louisiana, 1,009; 


Mississippi, 1,131; 
Tennessee, 1,383; Kentucky, 2,046. 

This is a mighty poor showing and 
represents less than 1 per cent of all 
dairy cattle in these states. 

Now let’s see what the census figures 
credit Virginia and the Carolinas with. 
The average yearly milk production for 
each cow in Virginia is 2,511 pounds; in 
North Carolina, 2,666 pounds; and in 
South Carolina 2,348 pounds. The per- 
centage of all purebred dairy cattle in 
Virginia is 1.8 per cent; in North Caro- 
lina, 1.7 per cent; in South Carolina, 
17 per cent. The percentage of all 
purebred bulls in Virginia is 25 per 
cent; in North Carolina, 21 per cent; 
in South Carolina, 15 per cent. 

The number of purebred Holstein 
cattle in Virginia is 3,222, in North 
Carolina 1,613, in South Carolina 1,008. 


Compare these figures with the 114,662 
purebred Holsteins in New York and 
80,845 in Wisconsin. Even the small 
state of Vermont has 28,549 purebred 
dairy cattle and of these 13,413 are Hol- 


steins. 


In the United States, the Richmond 
Exhibit took pride in declaring, Hol- 
steins predominate over other dairy 
breeds in 30 states. These 30 states 
produce 76.2 per cent of the fluid milk 
of the United States; 95.3 per cent of 
the evaporated milk; 88 per cent of the 
condensed milk; 94 per cent of factory 
cheese consumed in the United States; 
84.9 per cent of the creamery butter; and 
87.7 per cent of the farm cheese. The 
average in these 30 states is more than 
50 per cent greater than the average for 
other states. 

Here are some other facts empha- 
sized by the enthusiastic Holstein boost- 
ers in Richmond: 

1. The average production of butter 
by all Holsteins admitted to advanced 
registration is 526.04 pounds compared 
with 468.39 pounds for the next best 
breed, and 452.96 pounds for the third 
best. 

2. Holsteins hold all world’s records 
world’s 


for milk production and all 


records for butterfat-production except 


one. 

3. In the United States and Canada 
94 cows have produced over 1,000 
pounds of butterfat per year. Of these 


77 were Holsteins. More than 5) Hol- 
stein cows produced over 30,000 pounds 
of milk in one year. 

4. The world’s champion producer of 
butterfat is De Kol Plus Segis Dixie 
owned by D. Raymond Vaudreville of 
Quebec, Canada. This record is for all 
ages and all breeds. Her production 
in one year was 33,464.7 pounds of milk 
and 1349.35 pounds butterfat, or 1686.35 
pounds butter. The butterfat champion 
of the United States is May Walker 


Farmers Want to 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


from mixing 10 parts acid phosphate, 5 
parts nitrate of soda, and 1 part muriate 
of potash. If you use kainit in place of 
muriate, then it will take 4 parts of 
kainit to equal 1 part of muriate. 

A good mixed hay may be had by 
sowing 45 pounds of New Era or Groit 
cowpeas with 15 pounds of Sudan grass 
seed. 


Manure Sweet Potatoes With 
Care 


. HEN should manure from stalls 
be applied to sweet potatoes, and 
how much can I safely apply in addition 
to 600 pounds of a potato fertilizer?” 
The proper time to apply manure to 
sweet potato land is either in the winter 
or the fall before the potato plants are 
to be set. Fresh or recently applied ma- 
nure has a tendency to imerease vine 
growth at the expense of root growth. 
Of course, a small quantity of manure 
is not objectionable on this account, 
though manure of any kind has a ten- 
dency to increase potato diseases, and 
the codperative association warns its 
members against the use of manure. 


Plant Sweet Potato Vine 
Cuttings 
“DLEASE tell me how to prepare 
stubble land for sweet potato vine 
cuttings, and how much fertilizer per 
acre to apply.” 
Your land should be thoroughly disk- 





ed and then plowed and then harrowed. 
Lay off the rows about 3% feet apart 
and apply a fertilizer analyzing about 8 
per cent phosphoric acid, 2 per cent ni- 
trogen, with 4 per cent potash in clay 
soils and 6 to 8 per cent potash in sandy 
soils. Apply this fertilizer at the rate 
of between 600 and 1,000 pounds per 
acre, mix it well in the drill by running 
a scooter or some similar plow, and 
then bed with two light furrows. Allow 
this bed to remain undisturbed until just 
before the plants are set, and then har- 
row or drag the sharp point of this 
ridge, leaving it just a little above the 
general soil surface—in other words, not 
making very much bed. If your land is 
stiff and harsh, a larger bed is prefer- 
able. 


Fertilizer for Young Pecans 


. Y PECAN trees are starting their 

second year’s growth and are not 
doing well but grow slowly. The nur- 
sery that sold them to me said that no 
fertilizer was needed except acid phos- 
phate> The land is sandy, has a clay 
subsoil, but is poor.” 

Young pecan trees need nitrogen more 
than phosphoric acid and in poor soil 
such as you have, need all three of the 
elements of plant food. Your trees 
should have been fertilized before 
growth began this spring. However, you 
can more than double their size this 
year by keeping the orchard clean of 
weeds and using a complete fertilizer 
liberally. This will make you a good 








Ollie Homestead, producing 31,6106 
pounds of milk; 1,218.59 pounds of but. 
terfat; and 1,523.23 pounds of buttter, 
May is owned by the Minnesota Hol- 
stein Company of Austin, Minn. 


5. The world’s greatest milk cow is 
Segis Peitertje Prospect, with a record 
of 37,381.4 pounds of milk in 365 cays, 
or 12 gallons of milk for every day of 
the year. She also produced 1,158.96 
pounds of butterfat. Segis is owned by 
the Carnation Stock Farm of Seattle, 
Washington. 


6. Adirondack .Wietske Dairy Maid 
has the distinction of being the only 
cow to make (1) three yearly butterfat 
records of over 1,000 pounds and (2) 
three yearly mikk records of over 31(),000 


pounds. She is owned by the Bridge- 
ford Holstein Company of Patterson, 
California. 

7. Prilly Hartog 2nd is the Virginia 
champion cow, with a record of 24,715 
pounds of milk and 826 pounds of but- 


terfat, equivalent to 1,032 pounds of 
butter. Prilly is owned by H. L. Butler 
& Sons of Culpepper, Virginia. Prilly 
was a guest of the palatial Jefferson 
Hotel and was at the head of the re- 
ceiving line throughout the association 
meeting. 

8. Sadie, a grade Holstein owned by 
Mrs. Ben Middleton of Fairfax, Va., is 
the second highest producing grade cow 
in the world. At the age of five y 
she gave 23,157 pounds of milk 
915.9 pounds of butterfat. This 
nomenal production for a grade cow 
was made in 365 days and at a profit of 
$481.14 over feed cost. Sadie most 
probably would never have been known 
to the world had it not been for the 
Fairfax Cow Testing Association and 
to this association is given credit for her 
discovery. 

Ex-Governor Frank O. Lowden of II- 
linois was re-elected president for the 
third time. 


NOW 


mixture and it should be applied and 
worked in at once: Mix 90 pounds acid 
phosphate, 90 pounds nitrate of soda, 
and 20 pounds muriate of potash. ‘This 
will analyze about 7-7-5. Use two to 
three pounds per tree for two-year-old 
trees, evenly spread over an 8 to 10-foot 
circle and worked well into the ground. 
Use a pound for each year the trees are 
old up to 15 pounds per tree. 








Fertilizing Sweet Potatoes 
‘l AM preparing to set several acres 

sweet potato vine cuttings and wish 
to ask if it is advisable to use the 8-4-4 
fertilizer I have on hand or buy a spe- 
cial potato fertilizer; also about best 
market sizes.” 

I do not consider an 8-4-4 fertilizer 
good for sweet potatoes in the sandy 
type of soil that prevails in your county. 
You can improve this, however, very 
much by mixing 100 pounds acid phos- 
phate and 100 pounds of kainit with 500 
pounds of the 8-4-4 fertilizer. This will 
give you a very good potato formula 
analyzing about 8-3-5. I suggest that 
you apply not less than 700 pounds per 
acre. 

If you are growing sweet potatoes t0 
ship, it will be well for you to try 10 
produce large acre yields of medium size 
potatoes rather than large potatoes. + 
suggest that you write to the Bureat 0 
Markets, Raleigh, N. C., and ask them 
to send you the rules governing the 
grading of market potatoes. More p& 
tatoes of a marketable character will be 
made if the slips are set 10 to 12 inches 
in the row than if a greater space § 
given them. 
































GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


Above i 
Pattern No. 540 


Don’t Fail to Look 
for this Gold Seal! 


There is only one guaranteed Congoleum and that is 
Gold-Seal Congoleum, identified by the Gold Seal pledge 
of “Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back.” 
The Gold Seal is pasted on the face of every genuine 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug and on every few yards of 
Gold-Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard. It protects you 
against substitutes and proves that Gold-Seal Congoleum 
has the quality to back such a pledge. Don’t fail to 
look for the Gold Seal when you buy! 


Pattern 
A oO. 5148 





**That rug’s as neat and pretty 
as a new penny!’ 


And how easy it is to keep a Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug spotlessly clean and bright! 

The men foiks and children may tramp through 

-rain or shine—bringing in dust or mud at every 
step. But you won’t mind, for a few strokes of a 
damp mop will make your Congoleum Rug as 
fresh as new. The firm, sanitary surface is abso- 
lutely waterproof and surprisingly wear-resisting. 
And without fastening of any kind, these seamless 
rugs lie perfectly flat on the floor. 

For every room in your home, you can find a 
Congoleum design that is particularly appropriate. 
You must see the actual rugs to fully appreciate 
them. You must use them to know what freedom 
from sweeping really means. Your local dealer will 
gladly show you the many attractive patterns 


Note These Low Prices 


) fee rt > fee tf 9.00 Partern No, 386 (shown 1 4 fee tx3 fee t $ 60 
foots 9 7 25 below) is made in all ‘ P : s 
: vee 9 . a + <0 sizes. The other pat- J feet x 3 fect 1.40 
ee ee 5 
‘ ge a terns illustrated are 2 4 any 9s 
feet x 10% fi et 15.75 made in the five large ‘ Ke etx 44 re et | rt 
feetx 12 feet 18.00 sizes only. 3 feetx6 = feet 2.50 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
ississippi are higher than those quoted. 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta 
Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans London’ Paris Rio de Janeiro 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd. Montreal 


Gold Seal 

















How to Sumplify Your Cooking 


Cooking is as simple as ABC once you become 
familiar with a few standard recipes. You do not need as 
many recipes as there are letters in the alphabet. It is use- 
less to keep books and books full of recipes when one 
recipe with the same flour will make many different things. 

Take shortcake, for instance. By mastering this one 
recipe you may take pride in your desserts through all the 
berry seasons. 

If your ingredients should change in quality from one 
time to the next you cannot expect good results. That 
is why you need to use Gold Medal Flour. 

Our Educational Service Department will be glad to 
help you if you will write. 


Washburn Crosby Company 
Address Department ES, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mills at: Minneapolis, Minn., Buffalo, N. Y., Kansas 


City, Mo., Chicago, IIl., Louisville, Ky., 
Great Falls and Kalispell, Mont. 


(al, 


Wheat 


WUOTEe 


~ Gop MEDAL 
FLOUR 


Htecipes for 
All Kinds of Biscuits 


STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE: 


2 cups Gold Medal 1 quart strawberries 
Flour 2 tablespoons sugar 

4 teaspoonsbakingpowder 4 tablespoons shortening 

1 teaspoon salt 34 cup milk 


Sift the dry ingredients. Cut in shortening; add the 
milk gradually to form a soft dough. Use an oblong 
pan and pat dough to shape of pan. Bake in hot oven 
(450° F.) for 15 minutes. Cut in two, placing crushed 
strawberries between the layers and over the top, 
reserving some of the whole berries for the top layer. 
Top with whipped cream. 


THREE LEAF CLOVER BISCUITS: Place three 
small rounds of the biscuit dough in each well greased 
muffin tin. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) for 15 minutes. 


VARIATIONS: This one recipe may be used not only 
for raspberry, blackberry, peachand all kinds of shortcake 
but the same dough will make cheese biscuits, orange tea 
biscuits, butterscotch and marmalade biscuits as well. 
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“My success as a farmer I ascribe to an inherent quality 
of conservatism, hence I could not be stampeded into buy- 
ing a car that I needed badly enough, living as we do 16 
miles from the city, before ascertaining to my own satis- 
faction which kind of automobile would render the best 
service. 


“By observing the performance of many makes of auto- 
mobiles I was soon convinced that the Chevrolet, under 
any and all circumstances, was the surest, swiftest, and most 
economical transportation extant in the automobile world, 
and the Chevrolet has, by actual use and comparison with 
other makes at any price owned by my neighbors, proved 
it in every way, every day. So much so that they are also 
convinced of the better qualities of the Chevrolet and so 
for this reason are discarding other machines and getting 


the Chevrolet. 


“The Chevrolet is not used for recreation only —it is a 
time-saver and a money-maker. It has earned its price 
over and over again by swift and sure delivery of such 
products as cream, poultry and eggs, even veal calves. This 





Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 


Superior Roadster . : $490 
Superior Touring . ‘ . 495 
Superior Utility Coupe . . 640 
Superior 4-Passenger Coupe. 725 
Superior Sedan ‘ ; . sa 
Superior Commercial Chassis 395 
Superior Light Delivery . 495 


Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 
Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models 






: Olaf Williams and his Chevrolet 


orderly and profitable way of marketing was impossible 
before the advent of the automobile. 


“I borrowed part of the money necessary to buy the 
Chevrolet, knowing that soon by its use I could pay the loan, 
and I did in a shorter time than I thought possible. 


“The Chevrolet moved the farm within city limits almost, 
thus putting a new aspect on farm life. It is so restful and 
joyful to own and ride in one that when I look back on the 
old order of transportation, I can hardly understand how 
we could stand the hardships incident to living so far away 
from town. 


“I have not paid for one single item of repairs on my car 
yet. Use your Chevrolet right and it will serve you well. 


“We shall trade our touring car in for a Chevrolet sedan 
or closed car for exclusive family use and get a Chevrolet 
truck for all kinds of light and heavy delivery. We are so 
enthusiastic about the prospects and bright future on the 
farm henceforward, due entirely to the Chevrolet trans- 
portation system, that it can’t be expressed in mere words. 
It has increased the value of the farm at least 100 per cent, 
a modest estimate at that.” 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


for Economical Transportation 


In Canada—Chevrolet Motor Company of Canada, 
Limited, Oshawa, Ont. 


Five United States manufacturing plants, 
seven assembly plants and two Canadian 
plants give us the largest production 
capacity in the world for high-grade 
cars and make possible our low prices. 
Chevrolet Dealers and Service Stations 
everywhere. Applications will be con- 
sidered from high-grade men only, 
for territory not adequately covered. 








Olaf Williams and his Family 
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When you buy your next tire — 


Be sure to look over the 


-HOOD- 
CHANNEL TREAD 


30x32 clincher 


We found that the Hoop White Arrow Cord 
for Fords and other cars using this size of tire 
was giving greater mileage than it was necessary 
to buy at one time, if a car was tied up to any 
extent in the winter. When miles-run-per-year 
are less, you do not need to tie up money in 
two or three season’s mileage. 


You would rather pay less money for a lighter 
tire, if the lighter tire was made on a quality basis 
and would give you the minimum of trouble 
during its life. So we have built the Channel 
Tread, which you can buy at a very reasonable 
price. You can buy tires cheaper than the Chan- 
nel Tread, but they are not tires that you want— 
tires that will give you satisfaction. 

Try a pair of Channel Treads this year—we 
are sure that we have produced just the tire that 
you want. 


If you are interested in Hoop Balloon Tires 
(with or without wheel change) your Hoop 
Dealer can give you complete information. 


Hood Rubber Products Company, Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 
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“Thank God—Belly Full’ 


Such Was the Pickaninnies’ Ante-Bellum Grace—But 
When War Came Even the ‘‘Big House’’ Went Hungry 


By ALICE ALLISON LIDE 


Y grandmother, Alice Hearst, has 

told me so many delightful bits of 

family history and tradition, that I 
am anxious to them on for the 
benefit of the other fellow. 


pass 


To begin at the beginning, along about 
1811, when South Carolina got too popu- 
lous for my ancestors, my great-great- 
grandfathers, Thrashley Chapman and 
William Powe, set out from Society 
Hill, St. David’s Parish, with their fam- 
ilies, their worldly goods, and _ their 
slaves, on the long, long trek into the 
virgin lands of Mississippi. In those 
days, all our Southern country was full 
men. The little calvacade of 
whites had to pass through the great 
Indian Nation of what is now North 
Georgia and North Alabama. 

Like unto the law of the Medes and 
Persians, was the law of the Indian—it 
was unchangeable. That a wheeled ve- 
hicle should travel its forest pathways 


of red 


was forbidden. So, into stout, iron- 
hooped barrels, each pierced with an 
axle, the Powe and Chapman goods were 
packed. Teams were hitched by crude 


traces to these axles, and thus the sub- 
stitutes for wagons were hauled, rolling 


and bouncing through the red man’s 
domain. 
Into this wild, new land where the 


tawny panther flattened himself in the 
leafy arches above forest paths, or a 
pig-stealing bear dared hug to death a fat 
porker right beneath your kitchen win- 
dow,—into this new land, along with the 
pioneers, came their little army of faith- 
ful black slaves who did a noble part in 
helping hew from the wilderness the 
wonderfully complete patriarchal civili- 
zation of “the Old South.” The Missis- 
sippi prairies blossomed into a series of 
plantation kingdoms. Here the Big 
House, feudal castle of the master, dom- 


inated a well ordered community of 
plowmen, carpenters, locksmiths, seam- 
stresses, weavers, dyers, spinners. Each 


plantation was a school of arts and 
crafts. 

There was work and plenty of it, but 
there was romance, too—the romance of 
the fox-hunt, the dance at the quarter, 
the festivities of the Big House, the 
moonlight singings when African melo- 
dies swelled upward in the night. 

Then there was the pickaninny nur- 
sery. How grandmother used to laugh 
when told about Mum Moll who ran a 
sort of African Kindergarten for the 
black toddlers of the plantation. In 
between times, Mum Moll entertained 
gher dusky charges—and some white ones, 
too.—with Bible stories and folk-lore 
and fairy tales. When the beating of the 
big sweep boomed the call to dinner, 
every pickaninny grabbed his bowl and 
spoon and made a dash for the long, 
low table of the eating shed. If a little 
“Nig” had lost his spoon, he trotted in 
a clam shell in its stead. The meal over, 
Mum Moll had her charges reverently 
bow heads above the table and repeat 
the pickaninny grace of “Thank God— 
belly full!” 

One of the black servitors who had 
come all the way from South Carolina 
with the Powes, was a hero of the Revo- 
lution—Daddy Nero, the other slaves 
called him. He had been body servant 
to “Marse” Thomas Powe throughout 
the Revolutionary War. Grandmother 
(who was born in 1840) says that among 
her earliest recollections stands out the 
fact that whenever distinguished guests 
Visited the Big House, Daddy Nero was 
always brought up from the quarter to 


act as toast-master. In a quaint and 
courtly fashion did this gray-haired 
Servitor of the old regime toast his 
Master's guests. Furthermore, he re- 


Saled them with war stories of how he 
and Marse George Washington “fit” in 


the Revolution and whipped the red 
coats. Daddy Nero lived to a ripe old 
age, well beyond the hundred mark, for 


he was still here during the Civil War. 
All throughout those dreadful days of 
the early sixties, the aged Negro, firmly 
that this was another British 
invasion, drilled frantically before his 
cabin, to-help the “boys in gray’ repel 


believing 


the red coats. 

Grandmother, like many another ante- 
bellum girl, grew up at 17 and married 
at 18. Three years later came 1861 and 
the war. While her husband, Captain 
Joseph Z. Hearst, was far away fighting 
in the Army of Virginia, a girl-wife 
with two babies, all alone the 
big plantation, with only her black slaves 
for protection. Like the rest of the 
Southern women, she set to 
grow food for the Confederacy. Born 
and bred to the soil, with generations of 
farming ancestors hehind her, the young 
mistress of the plantation fared well 
with her agricultural venture. New 
store houses had to be built to hold the 


staid on 


bumper crops of rice, corn, and potatoes. 
the blockade, no nails could 
be obtained, so the of the 
buildings had to be pegged together, true 
pioneer style. To contain the surplus of 
meat and lard, Grandmother had her 
slaves hew great troughs and tubs out 
of the solid cypress of her woodland. 

It did seem that there would be food 
a plenty—but before the four dreadful 
years of war were over, the little plan- 
tation domain came to know want, hun- 
ger, privation, and anguish. In _ those 
days, over every woman waiting at home 
hung the terrible knowledge that at any 
time might come news of the death of 
a loved one on the battle-front. There 
were the Yankee raiders, too, that swept 
down, bent on pillage. Time and again, 
Grandmother ‘and her house servants 
buried the few remaining bits of jewelry 
and silver. Right now we possess an 
old silver sugar bowl with a deep dent 
in its side where the shovel struck it in 
the digging up after one of these plun- 
dering expeditions had come and gone. 


Because of 


log walls 


Slowly the war dragged itself on and 
on. Clothing gave out. Winter was at 
hand. So all the wool mattresses at the 
Big House were ripped up, the contents 
spun, woven, and dyed, and the cloth 
made into garments for the slaves. At 
a still later date, pig and cow hair mixed 
with cotton was woven into cloth. In 
the last-extremity, the nappy hair of 
the black folks themselves was barbered 
off, spun and woven to help clothe the 
plantation. Those were hard, hard times. 
It was only after the war was over that 
my next to oldest aunt, a child going on 
five years old, tasted flour and sugar for 
the first time in her life! 

One day I asked Grandmother why we 
had so few heirlooms from the old days. 

“Well, child,” she said, “my black 
Slaves were so good to me during the 
war—they worked for me, comforted 
me, would have protected me with their 
own lives—that when the end came I 
just gave them the little I had left.” 

Editor’s Note—This is another one of 
our interesfing scries of letters on “Old 
Times in the South.” Now that our 
serial story is ending, we expect to run 
a number of these “Old Times’ letters 
which have been so favorably received 
by our readers. 


S38 


Grandma Says 


Don’t be too hard on 
little children’s “stor- 
ies”; you may be wreck- 
ing the imagination of 
a poet, 
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The Quickes 
Breakfast 





Quick Quaker 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


Are you one of the wives or mothers who know you should 
serve oats often, but don’t because of limited cooking time? 


Quaker Oats experts have perfected a new Quaker Oats— 
Quick Quaker. So your grocer now has two styles of 
Quaker Oats. Quick Quaker cooks perfectly in half the 
— coffee. Takes scarcely longer than simple toasted 

read. 


So start the day now with a hot breakfast —with Quaker 
Oats, the premier vigor breakfast of the world, steaming, 
flavory and enticing. 


Quick Quaker is flaked from the same queen oats as reg- 
ular Quaker Oats. The only difference is that the grains 
are cut before flaking, rolled very thin and partly cooked. 
And these small flakes cook faster. 

All the good of hot 


That rich Quaker flavor is there. 
breakfasts quick. 
2 KINDS NOW 


Ask for the kind.of Quaker you prefer—Quick Quaker, 
or regular Quaker Oats. But be sure you get Quaker. 
Look for the picture of the Quaker on the package. 


QUAKER OATS PEANUT LOAF 


24% cups Quaker Oats 1 teaspoon salt 

2 cups flour 5 teaspoons baking powder 
1 cup chopped peanuts 1%, cups milk or water 

1%, cup molasses 1 egg 


Put oats and peanuts through food chopper. Add flour 
which has been sifted with baking powder and salt. 
Add molasses, egg and liquid and stir well. Place in 
well greased loaf pan, let stand 10 minutes and bak 
SO minutes in a medium oven (350 degrees). . 


Quick Quaker Quaker Oats 





























Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes The kind you have always known 
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¥/ Beautiful ° 
Nubuck Suede 
Strap Pumps 

Special Price 





Perforations 


The Ve 
‘Latest’ 


Once again Gordon Bates establishes a bargain record! 
These new, fascinating, ever so popular genuine Nu 
tuck Suede Strap Pumps for Women, in choice of 
Jack Rabbit, Grey or Airedale Tan With the new 
Chinese Mah-Jong perforations, flexible oak leather 
soles, military rubber cushion heels and comfy cushion 
insoles. At the record breaking price of only $1.98. 
Kasily worth $2.00 more—and you know it. Ladies, 
only yourself to blame if you don’t get this wonder 
value at once. 


SEND iNO MONEY 


Knowing that not one woman in a thousand could 
possibly be disappointed, we say: Send no money 
in advance. Just your order, with size and color 
desired, and on delivery, pay postman, plus few cents 
postage, Should you be one bit displeased we will 
refund every pen y at once Sizes 2% two 8 Order 
Jack Rabbit Grey by No, 574A—-Airedale Tan by No. 
5STSA But send quick, before our supply is sold out, 


GORDON BATES CO., Dept. 642, Minneapolis, Minn. 














Costs Little 
and 
Keeps Reliable Time 
on oe So it is ideal Foy 
working in the fields, 
for motoring, hunting 
and fishing, and in gen, 
eral for all-around use, 


Mo dels | 2 «0°10 
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Kills “\ 
them/ 


Insect Powder is the most effective insect+ 
icide. Bee Brand is the most effective 
powder. It won’t stain; it will not harm 
children, animals or plants, Kills most insect 
ests. Household sizes, 15c and 35c, other sizes, 
0c and $1.25. At your druggist or grocer. 
Write for special Poultry Lice Circular, also 
free booklet — a complete guide for killing 
house and garden insects. 
McCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
















Mink, Muskrats and 

a Cc 9 other animals in large num- 

SURE — with our new 

folding, galvanized Reet Wire Traps. It catches 
them like a fly trap catches flies. Write for ca 

ing traps in all sizes. 4 Box of Magic Fish Lure 


WALTON our tr: our locality. Agents Wanted. 
IN SUPPLY ¢ Dept. 8-65 St. Louis, 
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Ss Mrs. W N ' Hutt, Editor” 









The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, 16.—Do you cross the 

kitchen dozens of times a day just 
match? If so, build a small 
to hold them. 


June 17 


June 


to get a 
shelf near the stove 

Tuesday, 

Pickle time is 
coming. Cucumber 
relish is easily made 
of large, partly ripe 
cucumbers. Cut 
them in halves 
lengthwise, remove 
grate, and 
Allow half 


vine- 


seeds, 
measure, 
as much cider 


MRS. HUTT 


gar as pulp. To each 

quart pulp allow 2 teaspoons salt, 2 tea- 

spoons grated horse-radish, %4 teaspoon 
red pepper. Mix well and bottle. 

Wednesday, June 18.—We read that 

Kentucky’s three women dry 


yr, @\\ agents refuse to carry fire- 

- . . - 

J arms, relying on smiles for 
weapons, which have proved 


effective. Smiles are effec- 
tive weapons in less dangerous business 
than enforcing the dry laws of the coun- 
try. Try a few today and see. 

Thursday, June 19.—A few 
think that too much brushing will wear 
the teeth out; but everybedy else knows 
that not brushing them will eventually 
give the dentist a reason to take them 
out, 


persons 





Friday, June 20.—Did little Willie lay 
greasy hands on the 
=) wall paper? To re- 





move the stains, crush 
dry magnesia and ap- 
ply it to the 
Brush off every few 
hours and apply again 
until the stains have 
disappeared. A _ 10- 
cent cake of it can 
be bought at the drug store. 

Saturday, June 21.—Old living room 
furniture can be made to look suitable 
for porch use by making slip covers of 


spots. 





bright colored checked or plaid ging- 
ham, 

Sunday, June 22.—A ‘bone to the dog is 
not charity. Charity is the bone shared 


with the dog when you are just as hun- 


gry as the dog. 


While Peaches Are Ripe 

INE peaches are at 

whole 
variety try 
methods. 


their best served 
table, but for 


following 


and peeled at 
some of the 


Sprinkle halves of peaches. with cocoa- 
nut and fill with vanilla ice cream. 
left-over pie crust filled with 
sliced peaches and baked make an eco- 
dessert, 


Sits of 


nomical 

Peaches added to tapioca pudding in- 
crease both the flavor and food value. 

Try sliced peaches on French toast 
for breakfast. (French toast is bread 
dipped im egg and fried.) 

Vary plain corn starch pudding by the 
addition of sliced peaches. 

A glass dish of peaches may be used 
for table decoration and 
final course. A few 
will make it more at- 


as a centerpiece 
served for the 
sprigs of green 
tractive. 

Peach Tart.—Remove skins from peaches. 
This may be done easily after pouring boil- 
ing water over the peaches. Cut in eighths, 
cook until soft with enough water to pre- 
vent burning; taste Cool, and 
fill crust previously baked. Cover with whip- 
ped cream, sweetened and flavored. 


sweeten to 


Peach Sponge.—One-third box gelatine, 1-3 
cup cold water, 1-3 cup boiling water, 1 cup 


sugar, 1 tablespoon lemon juice, 1 cup peach 


pulp, white 3 eggs, whip from 3 cups cream. 

Soak gelatine in cold water, dissolve in boil- 
ing water, strain and add sugar, lemon juice 
and peach pulp. Chill; when quite thick, 
beat until frothy, then add white of eggs 
beaten stiff and fold in cream. Line a wet 
mold with sections of peach, turn in mix- 


ture, smooth evenly, and chill. 


Peaches in Jelly.—Place halves of peaches 


in a square wet mold. Dissolve 1 envelope 
of softened gelatine in 1% cups boiling water, 
add % cup sugar and % cup each lemon and 


peach juice. Pour mixture over the peaches 
and when cold and firm cut in squares with 
% peach in each 




















203S—Becoming Dress That You Can Make 
in an Hour.—Cut in sizes 16 years, 
%, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards 
% or 40-inch material with 14 yards 
of binding and 2% yards of ribbon 
179S—One-piece Frock.—Cut in sizes 8, 10, 
12, and 14 years. Size 8 requires 2 
yards %-inch material with 1% yards 
of binding. 


1893—Costume Slip—That can be made 
with built-up shoulders or with 
straight upper edge with shoulder 
Straps. Cut in sizes 16 years, %, 


38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size % requires 2% yards %- 
inch material. 

Price of each pattern 15 cents, 
or coin (coin preferred). 
styles, embroidery designs, 
10 cents per copy. Address 





Our Pattern Department 






ul 


Two patterns ordered at one 
The spring and summer book of fashions contains over 300 
a complete séven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. 
Pattern Department, 






2082—Porch or House sent? cure 
All in One Piece.—Cut in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
3%6-inch material with 4 yards of rib- 
bon and 3% yards of binding. 


2079—Side-closing Overblouse.—Cut in sizes 


14, 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 
46 inches bust Measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 1% yards 44-inch material 


yards of binding. 
2050—Easily Made Style.—Cut in sizes 16 


years, %6, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 


with 3% 


inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards %-inch material 
with % yard 36-inch contrasting 
color. 


time 25 cents, stamps 


Price 


The Progressive Farmer. 








Peach Blanc Mange.—Mix 5 tablespoo: rn 
starch and 3 tablespoons sugar, 2% cu hot 
milk, stirring constantly and cook ji lou- 
ble boiler 35 minutes. Add % teaspoon ya. 


nilla and pour into wet mold lined with sliced 
peaches. Chill and with cream 


Peach Cobbler.—F ill buttered baking dish 
three-quarters full of sliced, swectened 
peaches. Use no bottom crust, cover with 
crust thick as ordinary pie crust, 
prick and Serve hot with cream. 


FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 


How I Teach My Family 
Tidiness 


HEN a child I often heard my or- 

derly father say, “Children, a place 
for everything and everything in its 
place will make us a tidy, happy home.” 
Now that I am a home-keeper myself | 
realize the wisdom and: truth of this 
quotation and try to have my little flock 
demonstrate it. 


serve 


twice as 
bake. 








Yes, the basic foundation of family 
tidiness is having a place for every- 
thing—toothbrush rack, a shoe shine 


hat racks, laundry sacks, racks for 
dish towels, bath towels, etc.—then you 
can insist on everything being in its 
and thus have a tidy home. 


box, 


place 

We begin the day systematically ; each 
throws the over the foot of 
the bed, when he arises in the morning, 
that the beds may air until made up. 
Next, each to the bathroom for tooth- 
brushing, bathing, and a big drink of 
water. 

After breakfast I assign tasks to the 
girls and Father assigns them to the 
boys; he and I working side-by-side with 
them. ° 

Monday morning we place our soiled 
clothes on the back porch and with the 
help of electric plant the clothes are on 
the line by 10 o'clock. Tuesday night 
finds the finished laundry and in 
place, the necessary mending having 
been done. The next three days we do 
the regular housework, visit, shop, read, 
crochet, and so forth. But Saturdays 
are reserved for general house-cleaning 
and cooking the extras for Sunday. As 
we go about our work I am more eager 
to teach my children to do things in a, 
tidy, correct way than I am to get the 
job completed. A FARM WIFE. 

* «¢ & 


My Simple Rules for 
shoe box on the back porch is 
handy for the extra shoes, rubber 
or overshoes that Daddy requires. Plac- 
ing any of these that may have been 
left to dry by the fire has been Junior’s 
daily duty since ‘he first began to toddlg 
He is not three yet but has formed 
habits that bid fair to become admirable 
traits. When playing with a 
blocks, they must be placed in their box 
before he goes to feed kitty. If he has 
finished searching the magazines for his 
favorite pictures, he places them neatly 
on the reading table where he found 
them. Should he spill water while blow- 
ing bubbles he sweeps it up as well as 
anyone would. When a meal is an- 
nounced he hurries to wash up and 
brush his hair like Daddy. ‘ 

When he used his pencil om the wall 
instead of paper, he had to help scrub 
it off. The offense was not repeated, 
for washing the wall’s face was not so 
easy. 

3y requiring these few daily acts my 
efforts are amply repaid. Junior's habits 
will be followed by his brother. The low 
nail for Junior’s hat and sweater can be 
reached by him as well as the hook in 
the closet for nightie and bathrobe, 
these saving me many extra steps. There 
is no excuse for an untidy house or for 
the woman to waste her energy ¢gi- 
stantly picking up after the men and 
children, for if properly trained they af 
wonderfully helpful. 
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a TEENS AND TWENTIES 


The Most Popular Boy or Girl 
I Know and Why 


| KNOW her best, that is the reason 
like her best,” says one boy. 








* * + 


“Her very eyes speak kindness. She 
1s not what one would call pretty, yet 
beautiful. She does not worry 
what we 


she is 
others with her troubles,” is 
get from Carl’s description. He gives 
pages telling how well she does the 
housework. That may win the I®ve of 
the family and the respect of the neigh- 
bors, but not necessagily the love of the 
egommunity. 
* * x 

ost everybody likes Gertrude be- 
cause she has plenty of smiles and some- 
thing kind to say to everybody. When 
one is sick one knows she will come 
with a bouquet or delicacy to eat,” says 


Irene Rutledge. 
. 2.3 


Some excellent reasons for popularity 
among the other boys is told of his 


schoolmate by J. Gid Guthrie, Loudon 
County, Tenn. They are: 
“He likes fun, games, fishing, trap- 
ping, hunting;—so do I. 
“He is good. natured, 
flighty nor ill mannered. 


never fussy, 


“He will not tell on the other boys. 

“He is willing to carry his end of the 
pole. 

“He Js not afraid to tell the truth. 

“When a fellow gets sick he comes 
around to see you and tells you what 
the rest of the fellows are doing.” 

Then there is an attribute that would 
not add to his attractiveness in the eyes 


of some, “He is a little bashful and 
does not like girls.” Since doubtless 
he will recover from this with speed 


and thoroughness we shall not hold it 
against him. 
* * * 


“T think he is liked,’ said one little 
girl, “because he does not cl 


hew, smoke, 
dip, nor swear; because he is honest, 


treats us girls as if we were sisters of 
his, and is kind to horses, cows and 
fowls.” 


slippers, to wear between 
Then I have 


and brown 
berth and dressing room. 


one Japanese wash kimono and one 
short white dimity dressing sack to 
wear when combing my hair or apply- 


ing cold cream.” 
“I like silk ones,” 
“So do I,” 
one costs as much as a dress. 
give out I'll put the 
dye them one 


said the guest. 
to be, “but 
When 


LOC d 


said the brid 


my dresses 
parts of two together, 
color, and make a fine one.” 

I think you are 
said admir- 


“That is a real idea. 
very thrifty,” the visitor 
ingly. 


THE WELL GROOMED WOMAN 

















THE LITTLEST FOLKS 











Play Space 


HERE seems to be a notion that chil- 

dren on the farm should not be pro- 
vided with play space nor equipment 
but, really, there was never a more mis- 
taken idea. 

If a child has no definite place to go 
in the house in cold, bad weather, and 
no books and toys with which to amuse 
himself, he is under foot and a nuisance 
every minute instead of a joy forever. 
rhen, in hot weather a child should 
have play space all its own.. How can 
he be blamed if he does play with the 
Ford and pick the choicest flowers if he 
has nothing of his own? A pile of clean 
sand, a little shovel, a tiny bucket, and 
several cans are good. And on very hot 
days what of the charm of a tub in his 
Space where he can splash to his heart’s 
delight? Any child loves the idea of 
Possession and how better can he be 
taught responsibility and tidiness? 


MORE ABOUT CLOTHES 














The Kimono 


QO! BUT every bride has kimonos in 
“her trousseau,”’ said Alice’s little 
friend. “You just don’t want to show 
them to me.” 


“No, that’s not so,” said the bride to 
be “I have for the train a dark brown 
silk that looks like the plainslips we are 
Wearing: under dresses, only looser. I 
have a short full shoulder cape to put 





» ‘Over.it/also a cap of the same material, 











‘to serve three people. 


The Sponge Bath 


PEAKING about the sponge reminds 

me of the story of the man who blew 
his own horn. There was no horn and 
yet he did blow it. So with the sponge 
bath: doctors and beauty specialists do 
recommend it, yet they say there must 
be no sponge there. 

Sponges hold germs: one must use a 
washcloth, therefore, that can be sunned 
every day anid scalded every week. 

The reason a sponge bath is impor- 
tant is because it helps rid the skin of 
those external layers of dead cells that 
prevent the sweat glands and other or- 
gans from acting. Now were we like 
snakes that shed the skin once a year 
we might perhaps eliminate baths but 
as it is we are continually changing the 
skin and casting it off. And a vigor- 
ous rubbing assists wonderfully. 

Since the skin does indicate age and 
state of health and add to or take from 
them, it pays in good looks and vitality 
to take a good soaking in the tub if pos- 
sible, but, the tub, whether or no, to rub 
the skin well with a clean wash cloth 
that grips the skin and carries impuri- 
ties with it. 





DAD IN THE KITCHEN 











He Fills the Lamps 


“(\H, Daddy,” Mother called, “here I 

am on the couch in the front room.” 

“Aren’t sick are you?” that gentle- 
man asked anxiously. 

“No, but my back was so tired I had 
to lie down. And, dear, will you fill 
the lamps? I cannot manage that.” 

“That’s no work,” said Dad gleefully. 
“Sure, I'll fill them.” And that was the 
last of Dad for 15 minutes. Then there 
burst on the air a crash of tin and glass 
and human exclamations. Mother,— 
wise woman,—lay there and smiled and 
said never a word. 

Soon Dad came to the door and said, 
“That’s the most inconvenient way I 
ever saw of filling lamps.” 

“Yes, dear,” meekly. 
easier?” Dad 


“Can’t you make it 


stormed. 

“You can, dear.” 

“How ?” 

“A mice broad low shelf in that pro- 
tected corner of the back porch on which 
to set lamps and oil can; then a funnel 
so no oil will spill, then a nice big new 
pumping can.” 

“It will cost a few dollars but it will 
pay. I'll attend to it this week.” 

“Yes, dear. It will pay in many ways,” 
and Mother smiled happily again. 





TRY IT ON FATHER 
Baked Veal Steak 


a= slice of veal steak (34 of a pound, % 

inch thick), 3 tablespoons flour, 1 teaspoon 
salt, % teaspoon paprika, 2 tablespoons bacon 
fat, 2 tablespoons water. 











Wipe the veal and cut off any rind. Mix 
the flour, salt, and paprika. Roll the steak 
thoroughly in this mixture. Place bacon 
fat in frying pan and when hot add the meat 
and brown thoroughly on both sides. Place 
the drippings and the meat in 4 smal bak- 
ing pany: Add the water, covér arid place in 
the oven. Cook one hour. Mort water may 
be added if necessary. This is sufficient 











Colgate’s Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap — 25¢ 


Colgate’s ‘Handy Grip’”’ 
Shaving Stick — 35c 





Colgate’s Rapid-Shave 
Cream — 35c 


. 














| “Oh! What 
Wonderful Teeth!” 


The joyful strains of Mendelssohn— 
and the happy pair turned to accept 
well wishes from their friends. 


| And one enraptured guest, as the radi- 
ant bride smiled in acknowledgment, 
was heard distinctly to exclaim: 


“Oh! What wonderful teeth!” * 


Wonderful teeth are not a matter of good 
luck, but of good care. Good-looking people 
all over the world use Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream. It cleans teeth the right 
way—“washes” and polishes—does not 
scratch or scour. It is a safe, common sense 
dentifrice that makes your teeth glisten as 
nature meant them to. 


Large tube, 25c—at your favorite store, 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 


| 
| 
| *Anactual incident 
| 





Farm Folks know at a recent society ata, AF “sng 
the Name “Colgate”’ wedding Pe, tar WY 
on Toilet Articles ; 


corresponds to 


“Sterling” on Silver 













Truth in advertising 
implies honesty in 
manufacture 
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Full weight— 
Galvanized— 


Both farm and city property owners need to know | o 
the safety and service of reliable metal roofing. + 


APOLLO-KEYstone Galvanized Sheets insure you satisfaction from 
all forms of sheet meta! work, includingCul verts, Tanks, Flumes, Spout-- 
ing, Gutters, etc. Sold by leading metal merchants. Keystone Copper 
Steel is also unequaled for Roofing Tin Plates. Look for the Keystone 

lar brands. Send for free ‘Better Buildings’’ booklet. 


> & 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, 2 pe 


added below regu 








Roofing and Siding 

















PATENTS Send sketch ‘or mode! for 
’ e. 


} réfereticods. Best reéesul 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer 


Street 


Patatoes, pumpkins, pears and figs— 
Mults, cows, donkeys, sows and pigs— 
For ‘silver, greenbacks and some gold! 
By advertising may be sold,: 

—“Dixie Dan.” 


reliminary exafnination. 
Booklet fre Highest 
ts. Promptness assured. 


Washington, D. C, 
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The more you go 
around, the more 
you see of Chero- 
Cola popularity. On 
every hand you 
hear people ask for 
Chero-Cola—you see 
them enjoy it from 
the distinctive 
Twist Bottle 


Chero-Cola 


In the twist bottle 

















Three (3) of the loveliest a 
The season's greatest bar 





one. De 
il miss theg 


Jost your name, address and 


BERNARD-HEW 
Dept. C626 





LET US SEND YOU 


WE SHIP THEM ON APPROVAL 


In style—beauty and material—each 
equals $1.50 dresses. One is of be 
fc r 






This low price good only while pth 
ORDER NOW— SEND NO MONEY 


When goods arrive, pay only $1.98 
cents postage. Money back if panne, Divs 2 few 
ed. You risk absolutely nothing. you are not delight- 


Send for Big FREE Ca talog 









resses ever made—for only $1.98 
gain. Order today sur n't send 
+ address and size.” a 


dress easily 23 


sutiful, f 









ly laste. 


size is all we want. 


ITT & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Men—Boys, 18 
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at once. 2. oe 
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Sammy Learns New Facts 


About Birds 


HEN Sammy and Mr. Bond went 
out one afternoon to look at Sam- 
my’s potato project, a pair of quail or 
bobwhites flew out of the patch. 
“Wonder what those 
quail were doing in 
here?” Sammy asked. 





“They were proba- 
bly doing you a great 
favor,” replied Mr. Bond. “I am sure 
they were eating potato bugs. Birds, as 
a whole, are friends of the farmer— 
they eat so many harmful insects and 
weed seeds.” 

“What kind of birds eat what kinds 
of insects?” inquired Sammy. 

“Well, those quail we saw,” answered 
Mr. Bond, “are fond of the chinchbug, 
potato beetle, and many other insects of 
field and garden. Woodpeckers get most 
of their food by eating insects which 
live on and in the branches and trunks 
of trees. 3rown creepers, nuthatches 
and chickadees destroy a large number 
of scale insects, like the San Jose scale, 
and plant lice. Wrens and robins live 
on insects that are found both in the 
field and on trees. It is said that a pair 
of scarlet tanagers will, alone, in a week, 
eat enough insects to save two apple 
trees. 

“The Baltimore oriole and cuckoo eat 
caterpillars in large numbers. The 
stomachs of birds which eat large num- 
bers of hairy caterpillars sometimes be- 
come thickly studded with the hairs of 
the caterpillars. It is said that the 
cuckoo has the unusual habit of shed- 
ding the lining of its gizzard when it 
gets in this condition. 

“The sparrow hawk and Swanson 
hawk eat great quantities of grass- 
hoppers. Swallows of various kinds 
are called ‘the feathered hunters of the 
air,’ on account of the flying insects 
which they catch.” 

“IT thought all hawks were harmful,” 
suggested Sammy. 

“Many people have that idea,” ex- 
plained Mr. Bond. “A few kinds like 
the Cooper hawk, the  sharp-shinned 
ltwk, and the pigeon hawk do more 
harm than good, but the other kinds are 
really helpful to the farmer.” 


‘And while you think you can eat a 


ot,” said Mr. Bond, looking at Sammy 
with a twinkle in his eye, “you are hope- 
lessly outclassed by the birds. It is said 
that growing young birds, as well as old 
ones, eat from one-half to their full 
weight of food each day. They are able 
to digest a meal within 30 minutes. To 


give some ideas of the amount of food 
eaten by birds, the stomach of a mourn- 
ing dove has been found to contain 8,000 
seeds of different kinds.” 

“Well,” said Sammy, “I didn’t realize 
that birds were such helpful friends. 
From now on I am going to try to pro- 
tect and encourage our useful feathered 
friends.” UNCLE P. F. 


Studying the Stars 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

HAVE read several books about the 
stars, and have learned to know sev- 
eral of the great planets,——Mercury, 
Mars, Venus, Jupiter, Neptune, Uranus, 
Saturn. I can go out on a fair night 
and point out the Seven Stars, the Dip- 
per, the North Star, Joseph’s Coffin, 
Orion, Sirius, and many others. 
The Seven Stars are a group of stars 
very close together. If you try to count 
them, it seems that one will appear and 


| disappear, The Dipper is made up of 
| sevea stars, four for the dipper» and 


three, for the handle. The Dipper:is in 
the north, and: you can find the.» North 





Star by watthing, the pointers of the Big 


Dipper. The ell and yard is composed 
of six stars in a V-shape. 

I like what I have learned about the 
stars. I am thirteen years of age, and 
always do something during my spare 
time to make money. I sell papers, gar- 
den seed, and eggs. I build tables, re. 
pair broken furniture in my small shop, 
and do any kind of farm work one boy 
can, ®] am studying agriculture in our 
school, and also furniture-making. 

W. T. BOOMER. 

Pamlico County, N. C. 

Editor’s Note—Astronomy is truly a 
fascinating science and helps develop 
the imgaination. It impresses us with 
the greatness and power of Him who 
made the thousands of other worlds we 
can see ina clear sky at night. 


Several Ways to Make Money 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

AM 14 years old and live two miles 

from town. Year before last I joined 
the canning club and planted a quarter 
of an acre of tomatoes. I pruned, hoed, 
and gathered them. Dad plowed them 
for me. I canned 99 half-gallon cans, 
besides what we kept for home use. I 
made a large profit on them. 

I also had a garden of strawberries, 
and every Saturday morning I took two 
gallons to town and sold them. I made 
$37.50 on them. 

Later on Dad gave me a two-year-old 
calf. I kept it one year and won a $30 
prize at the county fair. That made 
$67.50 from my strawberries and calf. 
I put the money in the bank. 

Mother gave me six Rhode Island 
Red hens, I sold a dozen and a half 
eggs a week at 45 cents a dozen. I took 
the money I made on my eggs and to- 
matoes and bought my spring clothes 
and went on a visit to my grandmother, 
who is 98 and lives at Jackson, Miss. 


I still have money in the bank and 
have set my head to work harder than 
ever this year. I want to save money 


to help me go through college. M. L. 


Oktibbeha County, Miss. 





Editors Note—A boy or a girl who 
lives on a farm has more ways to make 
money than a boy or girl li WN, 
and also more ways to have a good time 

‘ 
Books I Like 

LIKE to read very much, and think 

everyone should read good books. Of 
course, being a girl, I like “Little 
Women” by Louisa M. Alcott. Who 
ould he Ip lik ng Jo al d Laurie e Pol- 
lyanna,” “Just David,” and “Oh, Money, 
Money,” by Eleanor H. Porter are splen- 
did, and I also liked “Freckles” 1 the 
“Girl of the Limberlost” by Mrs, Gene 
Stratton Porter. Others I like are 
“Treasure Island,” “Cranford,” “Tom 
Brown’s School Days,” “Old Tales Re- 


told,” “The House of Seven Gables,” 
“The Last of the Mohicans,” “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” and “David Cop- 
perfield.” 

“Penrod,” by Booth Tarkington, is the 
funniest book I ever read. But of all 
books my favorites are those written by 
Mr. C. A. Stephens, who writes for the 
Youth’s Companion. His best stories 
have been put in book form also. The 
best are “A Great Year of Our Lives” 
and “When Life Was Young.” 

Another thing I think we all should 
pay more attention to is the authors of 
the books we read. I have heard a lot 
of people say they had read this and 
that but had not the slightest idea of 
who had written it. 

A TENNESSEE FARM GIRL. 

Editor’s ‘Note=Tennessee Farm Girl 
has ‘read good books as well as a grea 
many of them. We can recommend @ 
the favorites she mentions in this letter. 
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Being Kind 


NE hundred years ago the first hu- 

mane law was passed in England. 

For a century it has been a crime to 
beat or abuse a dumb animal. 


I remember when a neighbor whipped 
a mule to death, and 
nobody complained 
about it. Today a 
horse-beater is as 
much a criminal as 
a horse thief. So, 
in spite of the pessi- 
mists, the world is 
journeying on _ its 
pilgrimage of kind- 
ness. 


DR. HO 


A prophet of Israel had a vision of 
the nature of God, and he said, “Thy 
gentleness hath made me great.” 


Once God was thought of as an angry 
potentate with a cudgel in his hand for 
everybody who disobeyed the laws of 
the church. Today He is thought of in 
terms of Fatherhood, trying, through 
the hard experiences of human life, to 
educate us in kindness and. considera- 
tion. 

If I were a farmer, I would get my 
children to read “Black Beauty” and 
“Sunny Jim,” stories of a horse. Chil- 
dren growing up in such close associa- 
tion with animals need to have their 
sympathies stirred to the tenderest pos- 
sible care of their dumb companions. 


One evening I rapped a cow over the 
hip bones with a heavy milk stool, and 
my father said, “Every time you pound 
that cow, you hurt me.” I did not then 


to Animals 


Our Weekly Sermon 
By Dr. J. W. 


HOLLAND 


realize what he was saying, but now we 
all know the worst curse you can have 
about a dairy farm is a man who abuses 
his cattle. 

A camel is so delicately attuned in 
nerve that it will not eat after being 
whipped. 

Shepherds are proverbially tender and 
humane in their care of sheep. Sheep 
and, I am told, even a goat will not do 
well if abused. 

While we all rejoice that men are 
growing more humane toward the dumb 
animals, we feel that it would be a good 
thing to extend our humaneness to each 
other. 

Rightly considered, the soul of religion 
is kindness. A religion that does not 
make a man kinder is a bad religion. 


Jesus mentioned the value of kind- 
ness when he said, “Woe unto him that 
harmeth one of these little ones that 
believe in Me.” 

\ i, ee | 


Favorite Bible Verses 


(Selected by Progressive Farmer Readers) 
EACE I leave with you, my peace I 
give unto you: not as the world giv- 

eth, give I unto you. Let not your heart 

be troubled, neither let it be afraid.— 

John 14:27, 

But he was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, he-was bruised for our iniqui- 
ties: the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him; and with his stripes we are 
healed.—Isaiah 53:5. 


Care of the Hair and Scalp 


Our Weekly Health Sermonette 
By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


F WE do not take care of the hair 
& have, we will soon have none to 

take care of. 

There is a premature baldness (prema- 
ture senile alopecia) which is hereditary 
through the male 
line. It usually be- 
gins at about 21 
years of age and 
soon there is only a 
little fringe of hair 
left. Treatment 
does not seem to do 
this kind of bald- 
ness any good. The 
causes of other 
kinds of baldness are:— 

1, Wearing hats with tight band, 
compressing the arteries of the scalp 
and shutting off the blood supply from 
the hair follicles or roots of the hair. 


DR, REGISTER 


2. Want of sunlight and air to the 
scalp. 

3. Lack of massage of the scalp. 

4. Using all kinds of patent reme- 
dies advertised to cure baldness and stop 
falling hair and dandruff, and not keep- 
ing the scalp “honest to goodness” clean, 
by the use of plain water and good 
Soap. e 

5. Another cause of baldness is a 
long spell of sickness, attended by high 
fever. The hair usually comes back 
Without any special treatment, except 
keeping the scalp clean and massaged. 
There are a few cases in which the 
baldness is permanent after a long spell 
Of sickness. 


Dandruff and Its Treatment 

ANDRUFF may be moist or dry and 
_ is caused by infection. We catch it 
just as we would ‘scarlet fever, from 


». Person to person. The resistance of the 
» Salp is lowered by not keeping the scalp 
yea clean, healthy condition. You use 





somebody's comb and brush _ infected 
with dandruff, or some barber scratches 
your head, after scratching somebody 
else’s head, who has dandruff, and not 
cleaning his hands after serving each 
customer. You often see a barber just 
finish with a customer, dip his hands in 
water, and dry them on a towel, saying, 
“Next.” And “next” gets the millions 
of germs carried under the good bar- 
ber’s finger nails. 

Treatment—The treatment for dan- 
druff is keeping the scalp clean with 
soap and water, used often enough to 
really keep the head clean. If this is done 
every day, well and good. After wash- 
ing the hair, take 5 or 10 minutes to 
thoroughly massage the scalp with the 
tips of the fingers. 


Hair Bobbing and Dyeing 


OME people have an idea that by cut- 

ting the hair, it will keep it from 
falling out. This is not so. But if you 
cut your hair, you have a better chance 
to keep it clean and circulation active. 
You also have to be more careful to 
keep a clean brush and comb, for there 
is more chance for infection, for one 
reason at least. If you have ever seen 
a woman brush or comb her hair, you 
will notice that she begins with the ends 
of the hair, thereby cleaning her. brush 
or comb on the ends of the hair before 
beginning on the roots of the hair. 

Bobbing the hair is a matter of taste 
and custom, just like wearing whiskers. 
There is neither good nor harm in it, 
so far as one can see. 

Dyeing the hair is often harmful, for 
very often the dye has injurious ingre- 
dients. The practice of dyeing the hair 
is gradually “fading” out. It is an 
abominable practice. We ail want to 
look young and fresh, but dyeing the 
hair is going a little too far. 
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THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 












































Only a question 
of TIME 


and time is money 


The difference between a good battery and a 
better battery is a matter of time. 

Almost any battery will start and light your 
car for a while. The proof of merit lies in the 
duration of this service. Thousands of drivers 
will testify to the long life of Exide Batteries, 
and not just long life but continuous service, 
with amazingly little interruption and expense 
through repairs. 

It is this rugged tenacity of the Exide that 
makes it such an economy. At the present low 
prices the saving with an Exide by the month 
and by the year of service deserves your serious 
consideration. 

FARM POWER AND 
LIGHT. A great majority of 
all farm power and light plants 
have Exide Batteries. Make 


sure that yours is a long-life 
Exide. 


EXIDE PRICES for automo- 
bile batteries are from $17.65 
up, according to size and geo- 
graphical location. There is 
an Exide for every car—and 
for your radio. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
In Canada, Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 133-157 Dufferin St., Toronto 


Exide 


BATTERIES 
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BAR- 
GAIN 


Tussah 
Silk— 








Looks too good to 
be true—but we 
mean it! This ex- 
quisite creation, sparke 
ling with all the rich 
uty and alluring 


SendNo 


Body of dress fashioned 
from soft, sheer, genuine 
‘Tussah Silk—a most beaus 


of this same beauteous lace 
ia also all around skirt near 
bottom. At waist is nare 
row self material girdle, 
with rich rosette of white 


lace run through with sili 

ribbon n drop in contrasting E M 

color — a clever touch, Iino 

ieee wing sleeves. This 

bewitching gown drapes c D 

beautifully. Suitable for HE 
‘ L 


A ‘cxving of 
ordered ae w 
No Money Now—pay on 
arrival only 8 and 
. If not delighted after try- 


your money back 
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| RELIABLE MAN WANTED 


to sell our trees, shade 
Liberal terms. Write 


in each county fruit 
trees, shrubs, roses, etc, | 
for application blank and full particulars. | 
State territory wanted. Full time men pre- | 
ferred. | 
| 
| 
| 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
Pomona, N. C. 


= . idniihiatiaes ——-——— ~J 
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MEN WANTE 


Let. ‘4 ela you ) be an 








We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. 


expert automobile mechanic and get a a good job 
he cost to youls eed 
hop work. No 


trade with a real future. 
tors--fine equipment--real s! 
for free catalog at once. 


Nashville Auto CollegeDest. 33. Nashville, Tenn. 


io negroes taken. 
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Orchard, Garden and Home Grounds 


Ten Things to Do in the Gar- 
den Now 


IDE-DRESS the vegetables with sul- 

phate of ammonia or nitrate of soda. 
Do not get it on the leaves as it will 
burn them. 

2. Give root crops 
plenty of room to 
develop. Thin sal- 
sify 1 to 2 inches 
apart, and carrots, 
beets, and parsnips, 
2 to 4 inches. 

3. The cold spring 
has made conditions 
ideal for cutworms 
to get in their work. 
them with the poison bran 





L. A. NIVEN 


Keep after 
mash 

4. Tomatoes should be pruned two or 
three times a week, as suckers come out 
quickly. It is far better to pinch them 
off when only an inch or two long than 
to allow them to become old and tough. 
Dust cabbage, tomatoes, and other 
vegetables troubled with eating insects 
with arsenate of lead. Mix one pound 
of the powdered lead with three te 
pounds powdered lime, and dust it 
the plants. 


hive 
om 


let- 
good size 
the leaves up in 
them. The 
when this is done. 

thin- 


is a good substitute for 


After 


6. Endive 
during 
been 
bunches so as to 
leaves must be dry 

Don’t let plants that are to: be 


summer 
tie 
blanch 


iuce 


has attained, 


ned become too large before thinning. 
lf one waits too long, the plants will be- 
come spindling and weak, and will not 


produce so well as if thinned at the pro- 
per time. 


8. Plant most of those vegetables 


which the members of the family like 
best. lf none of the family like any 
certain vegetable, then don’t plant it, 


and plant heavily of those that are es- 
pecially liked. 
9. Keep up cultivation of the vegeta- 


By L. A. NIVEN 


one-third to one-half than where 
not only the weeds and grass are kept 
out, but the soil stirred by cultivation. 

10. Be sure to plant some New Zea- 
land spinach, as it is one of the best of 
summer greens. The seed germinate 
slowly. Soak them in water for 24 hours 
before planting. Sow in rows 18 to 20 
inches apart and thin the plants down 
to 8 to 12 inch@és when in rich ground, 
as it spreads out considerably. Pinch 
off the tender shoots and boil them as 
greens. If boiled only 15 or 20 minutes 
this material will hold its shape and 
texture, but if boiled longer, these will 
be lost. 


Control Bean Beetles With 


Poison Dust 


HE beetle 
} 


less 


destroyed my beans 

last year, both the bush and butter 
beans. What can I do to prevent this 
tion this year?” 


bean 


destruc 
with a mixture of calcium ar- 
senate, sulphur, and lime. Mix it in 
proportion of four pounds hydrated 
or powdered lime, one pound fine 
phur, and pound calcium arsen 
Mix together thoroughly and put on the 
dust gun. A small hand 
ned at seed stores 
about $1. One can do fairly well 
this material in sack made 
and shaking it over 
but not so well as with a 


Dust 


eae 
sul- 
one ate. 
beans with a 
dust 
for 
by putting 
out of 
the beans, 
dust gun. 

Watch the beans every day, because 
this pest works rapidly and may destroy 
the entire crop in a few days. Just as 
soon as it appe: as a 
few of old beetles are noticed lay- 
ing eggs on the plants, commence the 
dusting. Repeat the dose every 
five to seven days until four or five ap- 
plications have been given. 


oun can be obtai 


cheesecloth 


ars, or just as soon 


the 


once 


This material may be had in commer- 
cial form already mixed and ready for 
applying. Most of the seed houses carry 
it in stock. It is comparatively inexpen- 














bles even though there may not be any Sive as it takes only a small quantity to 
We, wil send er weeds or grass in the garden. Vege- 8° over a good many plants. 
STERLING ‘COMPANY Sue tables kept entirely free of weeds and It is best to apply the dust when the 
grass by having these pulled up or leaves are dry and when little or no 
PUREBRED BABY CHICKS scraped off, will usually produce from wind is stirring. 
FREE RANGE STOCK Bulletins That Will Help You—Order Now 
Mixed, . .e $8.00 OLLOWING is a list of free Farmers’ Bulletins issued by the United 
S.C.W. Leghorns $9.00 States Department of Agriculture that will help progressive farmers this 


Barred Rocks, $10.00 


Postage paid. Live arrival guar- 


anteed. 
JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, 
RICHFIELD, PA. 


———— BABY CHICKS 














fs 


EN 664 6s chee nanos ed $ 8.00 per 100 
Brown Leghorns 8.00 per 100 
Barred Roc ks 10.00 per 100 


Buff Rock vases 
Rhode Island. Reds 

8S. L. Wyandottes 

Special prices on 

delivery guaranteed. 

THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY, 
| Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 
- 


9 CENT CHICKS! 


100% Live Delivery 
Guaranteed 


Barred and White Rocks, R. I. Reds, 


.. 10.00 per 100 
. 10.00 per 100 
12.00 per 100 
lots. 100% 





500 and 1,000 














> * 10c. White and Brown Leghorns, 
8%c. Assorted chicks, 9c. Summer prices on 
now. Send in orders quick. 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
352 W. 4th St., LEXINGTON, KY. 


REDUCED PRICES NORMAN'S. QUALITY 


BABY CHICKS 
Tested chicks ideal for May and June. 15.200 hens 
blood tested for white diarrhoea by State University. 
25,000 chicks weekly. 

















25 <P 100 500 =: 1,000 
W. and B. Leghorns. + 4 $5.50 $i. 00 $50.00 : 95.00 
Rocks, Reds, B. Orp. 3.5 2.50 58.00 110.00 
White Wyandottes 00 50 it 00 68.00 130.00 
Odds and Ends...... 2.75 5.00 9.50 45.00 85.00 
Only a penny more than the ordinary kind Live 
delivery guaranteed by prepaid parcel post Sensible 
catalog and i sieple feeding rules. Member_I. B. C. A, 
Cc. RMAN, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
BABY CHICKS Send no money. 
We ship C. O. 
Le geeres $9.00 per 100 
SENT e 0. D. 8B mare, ese Minor: 





Mixed, $8.00. Poetpaid. oan ‘alive. 


MOUNTAIN GROVE HATCHERY, 
Mountain Grove, Mo. 


~ 











month and next:— 


for Brown Rot. 
Against 


44)—Spraying Peaches 
444—Remedies and Preventives 
Mosquitoes 
449—Rabies or Hydrophobia 
474—Use of Paint on the Farm. 
553—Popcorn for the Home. 
555—Cotton Anthracnose. 
677—Growing Hay in the South. 
571—Tobacco Culture. 
578—Making and Feeding Silage. 
642—Tomato Growing. 
671—Harvest Mites and Chiggers. 
707—Commercial Grading, Packing, 
Shipping of Cantaloupes. 
713—Sheep Scab. 
720—Preventing Losses of 
Poisonous Plants. 
7283—Dewberry Culture. 
777—Feeding and Management of 
Calves. 
801—Mites and Lice on Poultry 
831—The Red Spider on Cotton. 
836—Harvesting Sweet Clover 


and 
Stock 


from 


Dairy 


842—Modern Methods of Protection 
Against Lightning. 

851—The House Fly. 

855—Homemade Silos. 


Insecticide. 


Feed- 


Hornworm 
Farm Waste in 


867—Tobacco 
873—Utilization of 





ing Livestock. : : 

6—The Self-feeder for Hogs. 1394—W atermelons. 

In order to get such of the above bulletins as you wish, all you have to 
do is to put an X-mark opposite the names of the bulletins you need most 
(not more than four or five, we should say), fill in the following blank, 
and mail to your Senator or Representative in Congress or to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Write very plainly. 

a, Cin tess knee Pas ok Oe Ktane ccdes ee iteteeedaPeacets BR. BF. Bissicces GND s onc vick Kaas Fesehiees 

Dear Sir: In accordance with jouncement made in The Progressive; Farmers, 
I will thank you to send me the ka Bulletins I have checked with an X-mark 
in the above list. Heurei very truly, 

DUONG <5 5 550 cnt wsdy sUG hs de ducts whCe Ke ELAD, EE ois odundathaall apetetescteecssencccesseremes ges . 


909—Cattle Lice and How to Eradicate 
Them. 
943—Haymaking. 
951—Hog Pastures 
987—Labor-saving 
ing. 
999—Sweet Potato Growing. 
1049—Baling Hay. 
1085—Hog Lice and Hog Mange. 
112—Sudan Grass. 
1127—Peanut Growing. 
1149—Growing Corn in 


for Southern States. 
Practices in Hay Mak- 


the Southeastern 


States. 

119%6—Standard Containers for Fruits and 
Vegetables. 

1220—Insect and Fungous Enemies of the 
Grape. 


1233—Tomatoes for Canning. 
1269—Celery Growing 

1302—How to Get Rid of Rats. 
1329—The Boll Weevil Problem. 
1331—Backyard Poultry Keeping. 
1337—Diseases of Poultry. 


1342—Dairy Barn Construction. 

1345—Root-knot: Its Cause and Control. 

1351—Cabbage Diseases. 

1371—Diseases and Insects of Garden Veg- 
etables. 


1377—Marketing Poultry. 
378—Marketing Eggs 








Five Things to Do in the Or- 
chard Now 


NSPECT the pecan trees and remove 
any dead or diseased branches. Win- 
ter injury often causes branches to die 
and this in turn makes condition's ideal 
for the borers to get in their work. 

2. Don't let the branches of the newly 
set, or 1 and 2 year old peach trees grow 
too long. Pinch out the tips when they 
are 18 to 24 inches long. This will make 
heavy pruning of wood unnecesary next 
winter. 

3. Cultivate the peach orchard again 
with disk or other harrow. This will 
not only destroy weeds and grass and 
conserve moisture, but will destroy many 
of the curculio or peach worms which 
are now in the soil. 

4. Don’t plant cowpeas or soybeans in 
a bearing pecan grove. The stink 


"WoO 
pug 


which attacks the young pecan nuts es- 
pecially likes these two legumes as a 
breeding place. Use the velvet bean, as 


1 


does not like it and is seldom 


found on it. 


this pest 


5. Where there is a surplus of fruit, 
select and sell on He 
local Use only the large, well 
colored, and properly ripened specimens. 
Put them in attractive packages. It is 
surprising how readily such fruit will 
usually sell and what a good price can 
be obtained. 


What to Plant in the Garden 
Last Half of June 


N ORDER to have vegetables during 
the middle and latter part of sumn 
liberal plantings of almost all of th 
should be made at this time. Especially 
should one put in additional plantings of 


some of the best 


market. 





corn, cucumbers, squash, endive, [Lima 
beans, okra, cantaloupes, watermelons, 
cabbage, collards, New Zealand spinach 
and tomatoes. Plant cucumbers for 
pickling purposes and also for table use 
late in the season. Plant a late or fall 


crop of Irish potatoes in the upper part 
or mountainous and Piedmont regions 
of the South. Better wait until July in 
the middle and lower part of the South. 


Four Things to Do About the 
Home Grounds Now 


OW the lawn often but not too close- 
ly. Leave the clippings to rot on 
the lawn for fertilizer. 


Water the flowers and shrubbery 
Soak them good, and not merely sprinkle. 
Then let them alone until the 
out. Too frequent and light waterings 
are worse than none at all. 


3. Keep the edge of the walks trimmed 
up. A sharp spade is a good implement 
for this purpose. Where dirt walks are 
used, keep them well rounded by trim- 
ming the edges and throwing the 
dirt in the center and raking it over 


soil aries 


4. Shrubbery, shade trees, etc., plant- 
ed last winter should have the soil stir- 
red around them, not only directly un- 
der them but several feet beyond. About 
this time or a little later on, a mulch 
of well rotted manure, leaves, “or other 
material, spread under the shrubbery or 
the trees will go a long way toward 
getting them through the hot part ol 
the summer in good shape. 

& & & 

7 amount of sugar used in coffee 
by the people in the United States 
amounts to about 800,000,000 pounds pet 
year. This is approximately sevett 
pounds for eacgh,man, woman, and child 
in the Unites Sta for this purpost. 
This represents about one-tenth of the 
total amount of sugar used for all put 
poses. aa 
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Long Life 
ve HE value of 
in- “Red Devil” 
lie Tools lies in the 

r fact that they 
combine’ design, 
material and 

vly workmanship’ in 

7 just the way that 

ey will best fit the tool for its job, and 

ke give it unusually long life. 

et Over a quarter of a century’s drop 
forging experience behind them. 

; Buy them for economy’s sake, 

aD] egos e 

i “‘Red Devil’ Pliers 

nd For vepairies radio sets, gas engines, 
ny automobiles, trucks, tractors, vacuum 


cleaners, sewing machines, guns, type- 
*h writers, for amateur plumbing jobs, etc. 
: No. 1024, 64% in., shown here, $1.10 a pair. 


Your dealer has “Red Devil” Tools in 


m stock; if not, send his name, and order 
ug from us. 

i SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 
a Manufacturers of “Red Devil” Tools 
- 262 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 







FRE The “Red 

Devil” Farm 
Tool Booklet shows just 
the tools to solve your re- 





















pair problems--we'll glad- 
ly send you a copy. 

ill 

n **Red Devil" Rapid Boring Auger 
Bits are 3344% easier boring, have 
10% greater clearance and bore 
with or against the grain of any 
wood. Style 2400—10-16 in. 

g shown here, 80c. 

~ 

m 

ly 

yf 

la 

th 

rT 

5c 

II 

rt 
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What toLookFor 
in a Press 


e In selecting a hay press, you 
look for great strength, capacity, 
and convenience and economy of 
operation. All of these qualities 
are embodied in the John Deere- 
" Dain Junior Motor Press. It will 
do rapid, thorough work with the 
smallest possible crew and stand 
up under severe strains, 


: John Deere-Dain 
Junior Motor Press 


is of the correct size for baling di- 
rect from the windrow. It makes 
’ 14- x 18-inch bales and is capable 
i of baling 1 to 2 tons per hour. 


_ The press can be driven by portable en- 
gine or light tractor, or engine can be 
mounted on press. Eccentric gears give 
- self-feed.arm and plunger a powerful work- 
ing stroke and quick return, resulting in in- 
creased power when needed, and more time 
to fill the hopper for the next stroke. The 
popper has sloping sides, making it easy to 
feed. Distinctive tucker makes weli-formed 
bales. Sold by John Deere dealers. Free 
booklets describe the John Deere-Dain 
Junior Motor Press and the larger 16- x 18- 
and 18- x 22-inch presses. 





Write today. Address John 
Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask 
for Booklets JE- 635. 











JOHN = DEERE 


, GRUB RADE Milax oF Quauity MaDe FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS) 








5 ‘se 
__MATIONAL SALES CO., Dept. 29 Nashville, Tenn. 





ICK 


TAKING NO CHANCES 








Clack: “What’s he done now?” 


Click: “He sold his plot in the cemetery 
contagious disease too near it.” 


INCREDIBLE 
He: “Did you ever see a corn-husking bee?” 
She: “No, and I don’t believe any bee can 


do it 
PURELY PRO TEM. 
Lily—“‘So yo’ done mortgaged our li'l 
home?” 
Mose—“Jes’ temp-rarily, honey, till de mort- 
gage am fo’closed.”—The American Legion 


Weekly. 


OLD-FASHIONED MODESTY 
“Am I the first man to beg a kiss of you?” 


“Yes, the others were bolder, they just 
took it.” 


UP TO HER 
Nervous Woman (to persistent beggar)—“lf 
I give you a piece of pudding, you'll never 
return, will you?” 
Beggar—“Well, lady, you know your pud- 
ding better than I do.”—Chicago Tribune. 


MATCHED 
“So you dare to say you are an ideal 
match for my daughter,” said old Gotrox. 
“TI do, sir,” replied the cheeky youth 
“Why, you have never earned a dollar in 


your life.” 
“Neither has she.”—Boston Transcript 





WELCOMED REVERSES 
“You look so pleased, old man; the for- 
tune teller must have predicted something 
good.” 
“You bet! She predicted that I would 
have a financial reverse.” 
“I don’t see anything joyous in that 
“You would if you knew anything about 
my finances. I tell you that if they don’t 
reverse pretty quick, I'll be busted.” 


GERMAN MONEY 
“Why don’t you pick up that bill?” asked 
a traveler in Germany who saw a native 
drop 1,000 marks. 


“Ach!”’ replied the German. “Last week 
I stooped to pick up such a bill and lost a 
suspender button. And you can’t get a 


suspender button under 5,000 marks.”—Life. 
SIZED UP 
“How big is Smithville?” 
“It’s about a three filling station burg.”— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. , 


HEAVIER IN THE SCALES 
“Do fishes grow fast, Jimmie?” 


“Some of them do. My father caught one 
last year that grows an inch every time he 
tells somebody about it.” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P, ALLEY Seh'Syndicate. tne 





















| Po-LICE WANTER MAKE 


‘RANGEMENTS WID ME T’ 
PINT OUT DAT BAD NIGGUH 
To ‘EM; ~~~ UH-HUH! - EN 
DAT NIGGUH BE MAKIN’ 

‘“RANGEMENTS T’ PINT ME 


OUT T’ DE ONDERTAKER ,_ 


" 














& lee 
3 4 ; We 


ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Miss Lucy say ef de men-folks wa'n't 
so mean wen dey well, dey wouldn’ be 








so skeered o’ dyin’ wen dey gits sick! 


Click: “I never knew such a fussy man.” 


because they buried a man who died with a 










(21) 739 


































Your Hay in 
Neat Bales, 
Out of a 


McCormick- 


ny Deering 


oe Hay Press 









G*t your loose, bulky, unmanageable hay crop under con- 
trol by the McCormick-Deering method. Put the hay 
through one of these simple, efficient presses and it emerges, 
as above, “frozen solid” into bales that are easily handled, 
easily stored, easily shipped, and commanding top prices. 


A McCormick-Deering hay press, horse or power, will yield 
you full returns for your power and labor. And after you 
have increased the value of your own hay crop, you can fill 
in the late summer and fall months profitably, baling hay and 
straw for others. Some farmers say they have paid for their 
presses in thirty days, baling for neighbors. 

McCormick-Deering horse hay presses are made in 
three sizes, with capacities of from six to fifteen tonsa 
day; power presses in three sizes, two of which can be 
furnished with 6 h. p. engine attached, with fifteen to 
| thirty-ton capacities. Write for full descriptive matter, 
and see the McCormick-Deering dealer in your town. 
| 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY 


$06 So. Michigan Ave, °F, AMERICA Chicago, I11. 
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For Your SECTION © 


The cotton in your locality may be differ- 
ent it may require unusual ginning condi- 
tions—but, you may rest assured that what- 
eves the conditions are, the 


Munger System 
Outfit 


PRATT GINS—MUNGER GINS 


”" 








In your locality, is an individualized outfit, 
especially des sd and equipped to produce 
the best SAMPLE from your particular kind 
of cotton, You can depend upon the work 


of the Munger System Outfit near you—take 
your cotton there. 


CONTINENTAL GIN CO. 


SALES Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. 
OFFICES: Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. <A 


WAALS 


| 
Péliverea to you Free — f ; ) 
Ob Poe Aa se on approval. ra a O ur Ad verti sem en ts 
Yhoice o les, colors and sizes ff . 
; Guaranteed Reliable 


of famous Ranger Bicycles. Express (AV 
KE GUARANTEE Pro- 


repaid, at Factory Prices. . 
Months to Pay .<ririt ctr 
and girls easily ¥, gressive Farmer adver 


save the small monthly payments. tisements RELIABLE If 
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POOMTIMIDTTEea aa aaasaaaaal, 


















wheels and equipment at half 
usaal prices. Write for remark- in writing advertisers and 
-@ able factory prices and marvelousterms. ordering goods the gubscrib- 
er says: “‘I saw your adver- 


tisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,’’ and will report 
any unsatisfactory transac- 
tion to us within thirty 
days from date of order, 
we will refund cost price of 
aritcle purchased (not to 
exceed an aggregate of 
$1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser), if such loss result 
from any fraudulent mis- 
representation in our ad- 
vertising columns. We can- 
not try to adjust trifling 
disputes between reliable 
business houses and their 
patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, because buyers should 


Fish Bite like hungry wolves, any personally investigate lands before purchasing, 
Magic ish Lure. ° 





Cycle Company wre 
‘a ae m-79 Chicago today 


New Iron! 


Cutsironing time in half. Saves steps. 

Quick, regulated heat. Beats electric- 

ity or gas. Nocords. Notubes. Low priced. 

nds fot stove drudgery. ¥, cool, com- 

le ironing. p anywhere, indoors or 

" Pependable. A 
Free 
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Send no money. Write 
wickly for pegetal tn. 
Offer. Address 


The Akron Lamp Co. 136 fron Bidg. 














Best Fish Bait ever discovered. Keeps you busy 
pulling 7. A $1 BOX FREE introduce 


























animal traps. Write me today. 
J.F. Gregory, D-156, Lebanon, Mo. 








<b To Or ip ged rete | Wweencecces 66s 20 8808s eens coeereertsaesrenmmesd! 





¥ ATTEN HOGS QUICK 


At Lowest Cost 
ill tell you that Tar kage is best 
m in time than any other 





100 LBS.NET nes vaioos 


DWE DRESTERTAMUAGE |e 


PURE AND UNADULTERATED Dixie Digester Tankage 


of all fattening feeds. 
feed—and at less cost 


less 


{> is th of - tissie—no horns, po h ofa, no 
af Py P- fille ( nins 50 ytein Mi xed with on it makes the ideal 
QZ j : d ra 
This feed with corn “Prices Below Competition 
ill make SOME HOG Qu he s exceeds supply yearly. 


In Re ean ow wear Tv sealer on 


UNION ABATTOIR, INC Ton and Helf-ton Shipments 








Goss 








RICHMOND. VA. Write today for low prices and names of users, while we can still 
= _ f r 


UNION ABATTOIR, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


ee 











PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 

















Order Hearty 
Chicks Today 


FREE CHICK FEED 
WITH EVERY ORDER | 


Hatched Right — Strong Profit- 
Producing Baby Chicks 


New Book on Poultry. 
Feed and Market Poultry. 


Prompt shipments on the following varieties. 
Hatches weekly. 


Per 25 Per 50 Per [00 


Send today for the 
How to Buy, Raise, 


Per 























ni is setter chicks, better 


500 Per 1.000 
. » Mixed Chicks $2.50 $4.75 $ 8.00 $38.00 $ 75.00 
‘4 White Leghorn 2.7 5.00 9.00 $2.50 80.00 
58 Varieties Baby Beane Leg! rns 3 00 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
: : Buff Leghorns 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
Chicks and Ducklings fi0,\2%snchs 3.50 6.50 = 12.00 57.50 110.00 
or Ii Barred Rocks .. 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
i 1. Reds . 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
100 2 Live Delivery Mottled ‘Anconas 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 | 
. - Whit Roeks 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
Prices Lower — Stock Better bop - gered ss $74 $50 1200 57.50 110.00 | 
Hearty Chicks Now Mean a white Wyandottes 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 
Full Egg Basket Next Winter. Buff Orpingtons 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 
WM. A. BARTHOLOMEW, 3222 Walsh Bidg., Akron, Ohio. 402 Perkin Bldg., Allentown, Pa. 
LOOK! Bab $9 a 100 and up. QUALITY N e | 
POY Free FEED with cHicks New Prices 
SJ CHICKS! vost Live ar- | Prompt Free Live Delivery. Per 100 Leghorns, $10; Rocks, 
: shots om ¢ 300 | Reds, Orpingtor oe jottes, Anconas, $12; Lt. Brahmas, 
egg stock ; ae t A 1] % Sasa Onio $15; Assorted, $7.00. Free Catalog gives qué antity prices, 
s, ve. 9, 
Ces; ad - nee Lae “ erles, aby Chick Ass‘n. Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. | 
y S. C. Buff and W, Leghorn 
re ih gee CHICKS 33 ic too: Barret x 
ge All kinds No per y W. Rock $12 ‘per 104 i 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, BoxWD, Windsor, Mo, 






6: 





0, I pay the pos 
‘ 





icker 
alog Free. 








a wu ita y , nich c euia 
Jacob Neimond, McAlisterville, Pa., 











PUREBRED POULTRY 








7" 


( 


stock Is grow 
with 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, 


S.C. White Leghorn Pullets 
and Breeding Cockerels 


WO White Leg! nderful winter layers to 
offer our friends. lid breeders This 
n on our customers are doing 
stock up. 


1 Breedir Cockerels from wo 

Our HIGH GRADE sto k will make you 
free range rite and let us tell you what 
For 10, 12, W4 week old stock, $1.00 each and 


Troutville, Va. 


orn Pullets ar 


splenc 


our 








as 








co 





Purebred 


)} 10,000 Porters’ AP** $1.00 eacs 


—ANCONAS— 5,000 SPOR FO $1.28 ence 


Sheppard Strain Anconas. Big 





layer Pullet ‘ 5 me ( | 
ape be 4 lay at 4 and — mths old, 8 to 10 weeks old from purebred, farm range stock. 
‘Bes: $l. tor 15; $6.00 per hundred, de- Other br code in limited quantities Cockerels -same 
livered. Also 1 year old Hens and Cocks: price as pullets. 1 and 2 year old hens and cocks 
Hens $1.25 and Cocks $2.00, f. o. b. Me- in our sever he eeds, in ¢ quantities, at attractive 
Donough, Ga. prices Satisfaction guaranteed Can make prompt 


shipments. 


A. T. JEFFARES, McDonough, Ga. Riverside Poultry Farm, Rt. 11-B, Knoxville, Tenn. 











— (Member International Baby Chick Association.) 
AT HALF ! Hatching eggs from se- 
PRICE! f3'chng cess from se- | PULLETS, HENS AND MALES 
Island Reds and Anconas Prices $1.75, $2.50 I will have several thousand of the ey breeds to 
and $5. Write for further information and de- | offer during the season. Mention kind and quantity 


scriptive circular. 


Box 


when writing for prices 


LITTLE CEDARS FARM, 
1344, High Point Rd., Winston-Salem, N.C. Cc. A. NORMAN, Knoxville, Tenn. 











PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
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MID-SUMMER 


Guernsey Consignment Sale || 
Wed., July 16th, 10:30 A.M. (Ss | 


On the farm of Lowell Gable, 
Philadelphia every 30 
70 high-class animals 
of cows in milk, 


Trains to Paoli from 
from station. 
An especially high-class selection 
lor catalog, 


LOUIS McL. MERRYMAN, Sparks, Maryland, or 
LOWELL GABLE, Paoli, Pa. 


Paoli, Pennsyfvania. 

Farm one mile 
will be offered. 
fresh and close springers. 


minutes. 


write, 
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Campbell Farms Hampshires! 
ooking orders now for early May delivery of 
HAMPSHIRE PIGS. 


An exceptionally fine lot of pigs from prolific stock 
of the mgst popular blood lines. 


are 


Registration papers furnished with all animals. Write 
for prices. 
Sheldon, S. C. 








CAMPBELL FARMS, INC., 











-} quarts of 


| be treated the 








Pou 
Yard 


By J. H. WOOD———_ 


dourecge 





OULTRY pari asites are most numer- 

j ous and therefore most injurious 

during the hot summer months. We 

ire incli l » neglect ! larn ICK 
ring th i due to other pr 
t 

ver, to 

tle tim 

lt af- 

or on 

when 

m work 

wai A 

t at 

nay save 

and at 


P's money 











ire sn crawling insects 

d breed upon the bird 

eir eggs at th ase of tl 

n the vicil of the 

ges hatcl nd th ung lic 
produ Lice multiply very 
lock o slightly infested at 

this mi t be very I th 
weeks hence It is therefore necessary 
to make frequent inspections. When ex- 
amining birds for lice, look on the files! 
of the birds, especially under the wings 

and in the fluffy feathers near the vent. 
Treat ere are three simple 
efficient »f ridding cl of 
body lice ng, greasing, and dip- 
ping. ~ thod consists of dust- 





commercial or home-made louse p 
A good me-mixed louse powd 
be m le as I llows To ] p 
gasoline add % pint crude carboli 
To this mixture add slowly about 2 


Mix thor- 
wire 


plaster of Par 
and run through fly screen 
lumps. Allow mixture 
and place in air-tight jar or 
needed. When dusting birds 
hold them by the feet head 
your knees. Shake the 
getting it well 
1] 


oughly 
to remove 
thoroughly 
until 
lice, 


to dry 


can 
for 
down 
powder into the feathers, 
to the skin. When 
is to be treated it will be 


between 


down only a small 


flock 


to purchase commercial powders. 


cheaper 


Sodium fluoride can be purchased from 
drug store at from 
One pound will treat 100 


almost any 35 to 50 


cents a pound. 
bi 


yirds. When using sodium fluoride, ap- 
ply only small pinches under each wing, 
on breast, on back, and under the vent. 


Operator ‘should be careful not to allow 
sodium fluoride to get into a cut or scar 
on the body. 


— Mercuric ointment (blue 
ointment) and vaseline, equal proportions 
well mixed, makes a very good 
terminator. Rub a small piece about the 
size of an English pea into the skin about 
two inches below the vent. If bird is 
very lousy, it would be well to place a 
small portion under each wing also. This 
treatment should keep a bird free from 
lice for several months. All birds should 
same day. 


Greasing. 


louse ex- 


Dipping.—During warm weather birds 
may be dipped in a 5 per cent solution 
of any good disinfectant. A good dip 
may be made by anne one ounce of 
sodium fluoride to a gallon of water. 
One pound will be sufficient for 300 
birds. Dipping should not be done in 

weather, nor late in the 


cold, cloudy 
afternoon. The writer prefers the two 
former methods of treating birds for 


lice, rather than dipping. 


Head licé often kill baby chicks by 
boring into the brain. The treat- 
ment is to dust both old stock and young 
stock with a louse powder and 
grease the tops of the chicks’ heads with 
wagon. grease, lard, or vaseline, 


best 


good 


This »subject, will be continued next 
week. 
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Lhé Progressive Parm 


Pecan Growers Adopt Mar- 


keting Agreement 
MARKETING 


put into eff« 


agreement ha n 


the National |e. 





can Growers’ Exchange, Albany, G " 
non-profit, non-capital stock organiz 
irtered unde cooperative m 
g act of the State of Georgia ‘ 
1921 This contract provides t 
pec t nuts o ned or controlled ) 
gner of tl igreement shall b | 
t oh t ex ing for t i 
25. 1926. 1927 and 1928 e ex 
1 ) y the ¢ Acit o 
er ‘ . 
2 j I ) ) gra 
those of like grade, type and qual 
termingled for marketing purpo 
Val S e to ( pol | I < 
livered t t il condit 
1 ® } 
ex \ p nN liquidated ° 
ages in case of non-delivery art 
at f 2 to 7 cents a pound a 
to 1 grade of nuts. 
World's Ne s: A Mont! 
. 
or ews: F- onthly 
Review 
(Concluded from page 5, colum: 
“Sen. Royal S. Copeland of 
York A new spaper doctor 
“Sen. Carter Gla f Virg 
able but unadvertised Southerner 
“Gov. Alfred E. Smith of N 
—A wet | it! ylic 
“Tames M. Cox of Ohio—Defeat 
a 
7,000,000 plurality 
“Cordell Hull of Tennessee—A S$ 3 
erner with a local re} ation 
Sen. Thoma I. Wal of Mor _= 


A Catholic.” 
Mr. McAdoo is a man of great a 
tireless dashing courage, 
together one of the 
in American 


energy, 


most gallant fi S 


aria liteé—a man 


much of Ri velt’s type. There no 
other can didate who is both pr 

and dry who has anything like McA 
forcefulness, and this largely a ts 
for the fact that his supporters ve 
stood be of the 


hind him regardless 
i Probably the two - 
Senators Cop ind 
and and it is t 
men of so little ability are so persistently 
boosted. 
One desire of the Democratic Conven- 
tion probably will be to name a candi- 


est “dark horses” are 


Ralston, surprising 


date so satisfactory to La Follette that 
he will not run, and it has been said that 
1 


Josephus Daniels would have La i! 


lette’s support. Another claim is that if 
McAdoo is nominated, La Follette will 
not run, because organized labor would 


be so largely for McAdoo. 
Walsh for Vice-President > 


Not 

the Vice-Presidential nominee of 
either party. The Republican nomince 
is of course being decided while we print 
this. As for the Democratic 
there is a fast-growing sentiment that it 
should be Senator Thomas J. Walsl: ot 
Montana. In our opinion, Governor Al 
Smith’s greatest weakness is that he is a 
wet and has not stood squarely for law 
enforcement, but it is certain that a great 
proportion of the Catholic and Iri 
Democrats of America are sure to 
that Smith was beaten on account of his 


much has yet been said about 


nomi! 


religion. This disaffection of Catholic 
Democrats may turn the tide against 
their party unless they are conciliated. 


Consequently the nomination of Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh, an able, clean, dry 
Catholic for Vice-President has strong 
strategic advantages. The fact that he 
was the man whose dogged persistence 


uncovered the Teapot Dome scandal will 


also make him an attractive figure to 
millions of voters, while his continued 
support of McAdoo’s candidacy has been 
a great source of strength to the fighting 


Californian. If the McAdoo force yn- 


trol the New York Convention, it ms 
likely that Walsh may be named and 
hence two Western states nominally fur- 
nish the nominees—nominally, we s4¥, 
because by birth McAdoo is Southerm 
and by training and residence mostly 
Eastern. 
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Farmers Exchange 


And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 




















s ith Carolina si ake 
The 


Farmer als Zz tat yw 


Cc ‘AROLINAS Lhavay thes eye of The 
b i 7 nany 
te ’ word for advertising in the FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


e s t tae ; ' 
lepartment and also rat es “for ble BSTOC K ‘DISPLAY advertising in each edition of The Progressive 





Progressive Farmer, covering North na, 
advertisers to use other editions of The Progressive 














~_ 











k er . 
“Edition Circulation—| States Covered— Farmers "Exchange- -| Livestock k Disptay— 
( Tirgir 100,000 a ee nd Va & cent r wor rinch 
M 0.000 Ark Miss L.. al 8 : T h 
G 0.000 Ga. F umd Ala " g $3.75 per h 
l 190,000 Texas ands Gece. 6 ent ty $3.75 ri ~~ 
Combinat —all _four editions °6 wor i! $1 14.00 per ir = 


~ : ——_—$<—$——$$— 
Each initial, number or amount counts as a word State plainly what editions you wish to use 


Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 























[REAL ESTATE | Syvesuihcy bent Rice 





















































RHODE ISLAND REDS 








LIVESTOCK 
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¢ 's I ¢ 
! ( ( 
NORTH CAROLINA } Va 
a .——Iargains; ideal for . Cha Waket Cabbag 
Ww y « PP 8s, Faye N ( KR y i Na 1 s 1 ’ 
ps ——— P ( ‘ 
VIRGINIA j 8. “$1.75 4 
" ts ten to fifty acres good land, Ame ( t 31 er a re P ‘ 
Vir forty dollars ac goml roads } l I 
I rches, sct convet ish = . 
ye A rh lred ere farn twely 1 ‘ W {? 
ing ind cash, tl ind yearly five year M Tinie ! ( ig ( i 
Flor Attorney, Mutual Building. Richmond, Va. j ”), $1 l \ i 
OTHER STATES iN Pepper t ; ; 
} Want I < i i Ds ’ \e Xpre ' 
M. P. Greene, Barnesvil Ga ! y v : 
packed muss ates 
} Sa Rich vel 1 Fast t lelivery gua 1 t r 
sl m prices 1 k list Moor we ", specia 
& |} Princes Anne Mad The PD Pr ( I I \ 
Cabba roma ‘ at r | ly 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES é' : a. 
Cal f ¢ 
vn prep I r ( r 
Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, shor ‘ \ plat bh b p 
on credit Position guaranteed Edwards ( - mia I 
Winston, N Cc. ‘ R 
1,000 | . 4 Pey ‘ 
J I 4 ‘ 
| HELP OR POSITION WANTED | ae s 
Pla ha } Va 
AGENTS WANTED NURSERY STOCK 
“Fr lit Trees for Sale—Ager Wanted Concord > y ‘ 8 ! be 
Nu Dept 5 Cor rd 1 I : N ‘ 
( 1 rr ° 
\ \\ L by Josephus Da bs 
f hook 0 SI i 1 188 
J Til ( Wasl 4 Cire t ( ( 
—_ J M " 0 M 
RK Sale iak 50.00 ad y Offer r = 
fu Ww urt u Ww! ile D bu eo Extra Choice, Bred-up, Early Bearing, Budded and 
De 609 Divisi Street. Chica Grafted Paper Shel Pecan Trees for Sale Largest 
v __ Se hers pemet Guruery in world: rery treo guaranteed, Cate 
es Profits $2.50 each. Pa ars ff Co a ac AM ae 
( ur Rusler ¢ Tol ! oO ae 
‘ ' 
ve an 1 SEED , 
( 0. BEANS 
a I ~ For Sa Mammoth Yellow Rilox 
Ne s 1 iI & Newsor I ( ( 
D , wo Ma 3 ) 
HELP WANTED a 
M Boys 18 uw $ ! ith 
FY Ir te D or 
A en, women, bt 
t t government posi $ 
stat ry, write Mr. Ozment, 225 St. Louis,, Mo., Ji 
imr itely Send 
— tn —" — ——_—— nN 
SALESMEN = 
Fruit Tree Salesmen--—-Profitable, pleasant steady = = : ‘ 
work Good de line for farmers, teachers and on ( ! evel Vel t 
ers. Perma went job for _ od ¥ rke rs. Write to ‘ per bushe W. 8S. Du Lake La N. ¢ 
for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept 5. Concord, Ga. 2 PEAS 
‘ 1 Pea All va Mie r a 5 in new tw 
MACHINERY bushel sac Write prices. H. M, Frank 
Te Cia 
ed > 
Fur Sale—Two 500 gallon gas tanks with pumps; two POTATOES 
mot tanks; one t wagon scales; one 60 cotton Sale Pure Peach Blow Seed Potatoes, $1 2 
gin, feeder and condenser; one self-tramping cotton sacked Pratt’s Holstein Farm, Farmvi 
pres I. J. Williams, Rex, N. ©. : 
. Sale Government Holt Caterpillar Tractors in choice ll planting: 
si7 60, 75 and 120 H.P Pea a sat 
new, that is never been used; we pretty and true to name per bushel 
mately one-} rder River Bend Farm, fie mn. 5 





sima one-half price é 
ikes Address Mackie & 


PLANTS | 


nea POTATO—TOMATO—PEPPER 














co Potato plants: $2.00, 1,000; 5,000 or 
5-1, 000 Johnnie Smith, Baxley, Ga 
Porto Rico Potato plants $2.00-5,000, 
Tomatoes, $1.00, Georgia Plant Farm, 
ind Tomato planis: 100, 35c; 500 0, $1.25 
10,000, $15.00, postpaid Southhamp- 
rik Va 





Ri Nancy Hall, 
$1.50 per 1,000 





1 Nancy ‘~y Hall, "$2 75 
Ww 





bet thousand, delivered. Sat tion guaranteed 

A. Lineberger & Sons, Maiden, N. © 
rc sg Tomat plant 100, 0c; 800, 
00 1,000, $2.50, postpaid Sunnyside 





Claren nt, N ( 


Sweet Potato plants. Name price and va 
Can handle one hundred thousand or more. 
exchange Johnson City, Tent 


Nancy Hall 





epaid Southern Pine Plant 








Cabbage Plants.—Leading varieties: 100 






25, postpaic Pomato 
! guara 
lar 1] 
ha ants san re oo 
epaid;: 10,000, $7.50. expressed 
teed R. J. Councill, Franklin 
plants: 1,000, $1.25; 500, 75« To- 
50 500, 900e, prepaid ney re 
are unsatisfactory Give us a_ trial 


Councill & Son, Franklir Va 





immer Fresh grown Cabbage. Collard 
nts, postpaid: 500, $1.00 1.000 J 
cs 000, $2.00. Pepper_and Exe- 


100, WW Thomasville Plant Co., 





lar ts. 

















summer he 
vi l prepaid 10,- 
000. $7 presser Tomat« Zhe; 500, $1.00; 


1 
prepaid, Satisfaetion guaranteed. Tide- 
Cy., Fr ] Vi 


Cab) Plants.—-Copenhagen Market, Charlest n 

j 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75 Tomatoes 
and Bremmer: 100, 40c; 1,000, $3 00. 
i good, and prepaid; immediate shipments. 
'’s Plant Farm, China Grove, N. C. 





Buff Rex 
$1.25 





MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Mammoth Yellow Seed Soybeans, $2.75 bushel Clay 


Peas, $3.75 bushel, f. 0. b. Washington, N. ¢ Send 
cash with order Taley & KBaugham, Washing 
N.C 





| | POULTRYANDEGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 












‘hdl ek chick Winning strain 
Nev rh 25 $7; 100, $13.50 Judge 
Palmer Box 1 t Tent 

Baby Chick From heavy laying strains ri 
ing pure breeds. Low r 8 Prepaid Live delivery 
guaranteed Catalog free. Smith Bros. Hatcheries, 
Mexico, Mo 





Spe ecial Prices—For heavy winter yers this m nie 
n purebred Barred Rock, Khode Island Red, Whit 
dotte and White Leghorn baby chicks He avy 
lze; White Leghorns = 10« each delivere 
n Hatchery, Box 285, Harrisonburg ‘ 





Vigorous strong hatched Single mb White 
licks s fron high 





our 








pioneer i 
‘a oldest and 
eason Carl 








JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


100 chicks $18. H. Berk, 
od, N. J. 


LEGHORNS 


Trapnested White Leghorns, pullets and pedigreed 
cockerel Middleboro Farm, Rt. 1, Box 60, Hamp 





Jersey Black Gi 
Jacksons Mills, La 








Choice Single Comb Brown Leghorn breeding hens, 
4 fact 1 





$1 0 per dozer Sat guaranteed Jesse 
Cannaday Pulaski, Va 
R-week 1 White Leghorn pullets from large vig 


is heavy ayving t $1.00 each $90.00 per 





Ss. Wh Tra Kr 7 eK ra 
Whi Lawl bea a 4 iT a 
teed ‘ laye ) During Ma ( 
os vook l 4 a $1.50 0.000 baby t } 
June-July deliver half price Trail’s End Poultry 
Fa ™, Grordonsvi le Va 

ORPINGTONS 

ia Comb White Orpington cockere 
2 te old, $1.50 and $2.00. Neal He bbs, 
Eder 








MISCELLANEOUS 
“ Anais OUTFITS _ inte 


‘FOR THE TABLE 


} ‘ } H I ¢ ) 
Oo. Ha t WwW ( 
i N 
1 f I W e ¢ ee 
i ‘ ‘ 
HARNESS—SADDLES 

v. 8. ¢ Mile ‘ 3 
x ‘ / ‘ A 5 ! 
v $e 1 Art 

x $ 

\ ¥ Bn | 

W W \\ ' Q ‘ : 


k s 2 ! 1 Ma if 7 
t ‘ to W W W 1) ‘ I 
gham A 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
W ( , rT ' - 
t J l I) M 
RK N y 
PATENTS 
Pate Wr B. P. Fisht “(a h 
K ‘ I I r Moet l 
\ _ s I ! I 
aie POULTRY SUPPLIES 
i e325 10M Robert B. 
Va 
Fish M for 4M Sample, | fort 
re t. de ee. i N. ¢ 
ROOFING 
Rooting —CGalva Voe p roofing 
a ‘ ! K Fic I ) 
“ \\ ] 
, t ‘ I) ‘ 


SPRAY MATERIALS 





Insure r Cotton a t the boll weevi 
ret L ‘ 1 Arse ite I ! Ma 
ery } Supply ¢ N nat Ga 
: TOBACCO 
rey ce Long Red leaf Che Ti 
oo i su ing, $1.75, prepa I 0 
( y Tet 











PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








BRIGADIER | DUROC 














DUROC. JERSEYS 








CS 


Are Successful Hogs ; t cl 
ms ey me hel them 
and (Hrigadior Jr., 7 times cham- 
Won BIG in 1923 ( m Lady W aM 6 
Shows mi eham pric ore 

( lia nt her prizes 
Gilts and boar Brigadier-¢ nel breeding, reae 


sonably priced 
CURLES NECK FARM, Richmond, Va. 











SHEEP AND GOATS 


JORDAN'S oe ee 2 a es 
DUROC FARM 


each al ay 








rder 


M. ‘ 
the ae KIRBY F. JORDAN, McCullers, N. Cc. 





HAMPSHIRES 





n_ MORE BREEDS 








w. H DAMRON. nee Oe ng Farm, Shelbyvt tle, 








t wokout Cherokee and 
HAMPSHIR Meesenger hve lines. Nel 

r Bred Sows and G ° 
March pigs in pairs or trios; 1 a All of pre 
winning and aan n we “nl Satisfaction guaran- 








POLAND-CHINAS 


~ BIG TYPE POLAND CHINAS | 


Liberator-Giant Buster breeding. Spring pigs, 


bred and open gilts 
Prices right. Write your wants. 


Cc. R. BAILEY, Chadbourn, N. 








HOLSTEINS 


























PET STOCK 


= 


-|{ CLEAN PUREBRED HOLSTEINS 





Our Albina Rag Apple DeKol made 26 Ibs. 
Rutter in 7 days at 23 months of age. 
We will sell you a bull right. Come or 


write 
CHINQUA PENN PLANTATION, 
Reidsville, N. C. J 











Department F, 


— Hollins Herd (Accredited) — 


All cows have yearly records A. B. 8S. O. testing 
continuously for many years. King Segis-Ormsby 
breeding 


JOS. A. TURNER, Man 
Hollins Zhen. Virginia 

















_PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


rs from show birds reduced. 15, 
Helen "Smith, Conover, N 








Potatoes, pumpkins, pears and figs— 
Mules, cows, donkeys, sows and pigs- 
For silver, greenbacks and some gold! 
By advertising may be sold, 


—‘Dixie Dan.” 














Tenn. 


PALA ALL ALAA LAA 














DeAton 
VALENTIA 


You can’t force a horse 


to eat tainted hay 


IVE a horse one whiff of tainted hay and 

he turns his head away. But an automo- 
bile or tractor cannot protect itself. If its owner 
is indifferent to the dangers of “tainted” lubri- 
cation, there’s nothing for the engine to do but 
swallow and take its chances. 

Plain, everyday ‘“‘horse-sense,” backed by 
experience, has convinced farmers by the thou- 
sand that it pays to insist upon definite stand- 
ards of lubrication. These men have adopted 
Gargoyle Mobiloil because they have proven 
that the very dest lubrication actually proves to 
be the cheapest. 


Your motor requires an oil produced 
especially for its needs. 

You can’t get away from the individual re- 

quirements of automotive equipment—any 


more than you can from the specific needs of 


different kinds of live stock. The sharp differ- 
tit ~ 


* ~ te Foo. 
aes 2 


Mobiloil 


Mak e 


hart your guide 


Domestic 
Branches: 


ences in designs, materials and clearances in 
different engines demand oils especially selected 
to meet individual requirements. 


No other lubricating service like this. 


Only in following the Mobiloil Chart can you 
kn, that you are buying the right grade of 
oil because no other recommendations have 
back of them such study and experience. 
Throughout every year, our engineers study 
automobile engines, in plants of manufacturers, 
by tests carried on in our own laboratories, on 
the road, under all conditions of service and 
temperature. Each year the entire board meets 
and agrees upon the correct Mobiloil for every 
motor and every type of service. 

You secure the result of this unduplicated 
experience and service in the Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil Chart of Recommendations. 

The Chart is shown here in part. If your 
automobile, motor truck, or farm tractor is not 
listed in this partial Chart, see the complete 
Chart which hangs on the dealer’s walls. Or 
write our nearest Branch for our booklet, 
“Correct Lubrication.” 


Tractor Lubrication 


for the F yn Tractor 1s 
summer and Gargoyle Mobiloil 
f her tractors 1s 


it your dealer 


trsburg ew fiaven 


Kansas City, Mo. Oklahom ity Albanv 
I 
Dallas Portland, Me. St. Louis 


ester ; 
| r Springfield, Mass. Wauke “¥, Ya&Z)] 


Wieeo onsia 


(Abbreviated Bditios) 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle M. Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of both passenger cars and 
motor trucks are specified in the Chart below 
A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
How to _—B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
Chart: E means Gargoyle Mobiloil *E” 
Arc. means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


Where different grades are recommended fo: 
summer and winter use, the winter recommenda: 
tion should be followed during the entire period 
when freezing temperatures are experienced, 
The Chart of Recommendations is compiled by 
the Vacuum Oil Company’s.Board of Automo- 
tive Engineers, and represents our professional 
advice on correct automobile lubrication. 
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TAMES OF 
AUTO! sagt ES AND 
MOTOR TRUCKS 





Ame v. Leltese Mod.19 


her Models] - / 
savikal _ 
Anderson... 
Apperson (‘6 cy! Bain 
3 cyl). ) 


Atlas 

Aubura (Mod A 
All Siar er ‘Node 

Barley Siz cents 


Bethichem 


>> ol Summer 





Chevrolet Mods. FB & T) 
All Other Models}/ 
Giedtend 


Cat ia Dee } (Con’t Eng.) 
it Other 3 Models 
ouner 
Cunningham 
Dodge 
Dorns (6 cy 
- All a Models 


rt 
Durant Four 


Elcar 


Elgin S 
Fagea Safety Coach. 
(1M ton) 
= (2%_ton) 
= Ki Orher Models 
Federal Knight (s % 9 n) 


i ae Other Masenl 
Fi 7 


For 

Four meet Drive( F. W.D. 
Frank 

a my 

Hanson Siz 

Haynes (6 cyl.).. 


(12 cyl.) 
H.C.$ 
Hudson Super Six 
upmobile 
Indiana (1 ton) 
Pr 1s t 


n) 
All Other Models 
FY 


wett 
ordan 
Kelly-Springfield 
Kline Arc Are 


r 

pot a A Are 
Lexin ngton (C ihe f 

All Other ModelsjAre. Arc 
re Are 
Lincol: ove A{A 
Locomobile eves 4 ‘Arc 
McFarlan 
Marmon. . 
Mason 

Maxwell. 


Ringer tee a 
SMD Re. Pee 





er 
ei ha 


[ee rrr re 


es 


> 


> 
et a 


> 


> 
> 


* — » 2 « » 
>> >> sez eo: > 
al 


e. 5 
eee eae SR eRS 


— 


(Com’l). 
+ pag , 
Moo’ 
Nash. Four & Six 
“ (Com'l) (Quad.) 
Models. . 


akland. . 
Oitimcbile (4cyl.)..... 
Model 30). / 
2 All Other Models 
Overland : 
Packard (Fight) 4 
!! dey Models} f 
Paige fe on't Eng.) Arc. Arc 
a ml) 
isd i Other Models 
Peerless (8 cyl.) ‘ 
Pennant Taxi Cab 
Pierce Arrow (2 ton) 
i All Other Models 
Premier 


Premier Taxi Cab... 
- & V. Knight 


rrr eee 

. > 

Sd ad ded 
> >>> 
ad 


>> 


aa 


eo . 
png pane 
Rolls Royce. 
Star ‘ 
Stearns Kanghe.. 


Stephens. 


. oe Ege 
Sd ed 


> >>ow: wl eS v>>! > 


> eeow wo >a 


A Arc 


> 
5 
> 
eo 
> 
3 








td 


pla 
Westeott Mod. D-48). 
(Mod. 60) A 
All Other Models|Arc Are |Are are 
WilyseKagh 2 Arc | B 
Winto Arc jAre Ane 


Yellow Cab ; [Are Are lArc Ac Ans Ars las 
Makes of Engines 
When Used in Passenger Cars and Motor Trucks 


(Recommendations shown separately ¥ convenience) 
Mods. RU WI beet A 4 
I Is} 4 
} 
| 
| 
| 





> 
© or 
> 





Cor ontinental (.\ j 
od. B2 
Mod. 12XD 


4 





[a] 
Al a 


Ly A j 
Chil Ober Moz de 
A! A 











VACUUM OIL COMPANY 





Transmission and Differential _ 
For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle Mobiloi!"C, 
“CC” or Mobilubricant as recommended by complete 
Chart available at all dealers. 




















